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Is There a Case for Devaluing Sterling? 


By ROBERT. NEILD and IAN LLOYD 


Robert Neild: Our balance-of-payments situation at. the 
present time seems to be very weak and some remedy may soon 
be needed. There is no need to panic: there is the possibility 
that the balance of payments will improve a little during this year. 


But this.is not the first time that this has happened—if anything, 


our position seems to have been getting weaker over the past five 
or ten years—and I feel that the Government should be ready to 
do something to put it right. It seems to me there are various 
alternatives. The usual ones that any economist would catalogue 
are import controls, in which one simply physically restricts the 


— quantity of imports; or deflation, meaning that one simply reduces 


MA 


~ 


spending in the country so that people spend less on everything, 
including imports, and perhaps let more goods go out to export. 
I favour neither of those policies myself. Apart from this, there 
are possibilities of curtailing the amount of our foreign investment 
and trying to induce businesses to bring back more of the earnings 
that they make abroad; and, secondly, there may be possibilities of 
cutting. our defence expenditure abroad. Both these fields are 
important, but beyond that there is the remedy of devaluation, 
_ which seems to me one that one must be ready to contemplate. 
Ian Lloyd: I should certainly put any measures short of de- 
valuation and import control at the top of the list. I would like 
to see a conglomeration of the minor measures used, such as the 
mes you have mentioned: encouraging firms to repatriate profits 
earned abroad; reducing defence expenditure abroad wherever 
am. if it is possible, ee our aes investment 


abroad, because it seems to me the height of folly to borrow short 
and lend long as we are now doing. On the other hand, I do not 
favour devaluation because I think that this would remove the 
pressure on industry which seems to me beginning to exert itself 
‘in some of the right directions. I also think devaluation would 
tend to undermine confidence in sterling, and in the present situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves I do not think this would be a 
desirable thing. 


Neild: The main effect of devaluation, if it were to take place, 


would be to make our exports cheaper and therefore easier to sell. 
At the same time, it would increase the profits of exporters 
generally. Hence you would hope for an increase in the amount 
_of your sales, sufficient to more than offset any fall in price and so 
give you larger foreign exchange earnings coming: home, On the 
other side, imports would get rather more expensive and this 
would tend to reduce the amount of imports that we bought. 
By strengthening the balance of payments in this way it would 
mean that the government did not have to resort to other nastier 
measures and could adopt expansionary measures fairly quickly, 
once. the balance of payments began to respond to the treatment 
of devaluation and to become stronger. 

Lloyd: I would not quarrel at all with your argument that 
there would be an alleviation as a result of the devaluation, but 
this does depend to some extent on the degree of the devaluation. 
If it was of the order of 10 per cent. this would, for example, 
make our ships 10 per cent. cheaper to the: Norwegians, but as 
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things are at the moment I do not 
would be induced to reverse their policy of buying in Sweden and 
Germany to their policy of buying in Britain by a change of the 


order of 10 per cent.; it is too small, and I am a little afraid that 


in other industries a similar situation ‘might exist. Where our goods 
are basically on the edge of competitiveness or have just sunk 
beneath it, it is going to take something more than a change of 
10 per cent. to bring them so far out in front again that our 
overseas competitors will swing back on a large scale and provide 
us with this alleviation we need. But perhaps rather more impor- 
tant than this is my fear that the stimulus to the industry from 
devaluation will be indiscriminate. One of the main needs of the 
British economy at the present time is an increased mobility of 
resources. This involves mobility of capital, of men, of manage- 
ment, and you cannot have mobility unless there are some sectors 
of the economy which are prepared to release resources to those 
which can use them better. Devaluation applies an indiscrimi- 
nate stimulus to all firms, whether they are firms which, shall we 
say, in the absence of that measure would probably have gone 
under, or industries which in the absence of devaluation would 
have contracted more rapidly to the benefit of others. 

Neild: I am rather sceptical about this argument. As for your 
first point, that you do not think people would buy much more 
if we cut our prices by 10 per cent.—this seems to imply that we 
are even less competitive than I thought we were. I would be 


more optimistic, and hope that a 10 per cent. price cut really 


‘* 


would increase our sales substantially. As for the other point—that 
devaluation provides an increase in sales or profits indiscriminately 
to all those people who produce goods that are internationally 
traded—I do not know that this is such a bad thing. Your argu- 
ment implies that if people find it is easier to sell abroad and 
profits are easier to come by again because of the devaluation, 
they will therefore tend to lean back and not bother to make any 
effort to improve their products, This seems to me to be a rather 
gloomy view. But I agree with you that devaluation is a permissive 
device, not a total solution. In my view it simply creates condi- 
tions in which you can sell more easily and in which it is easier 
to run an expansionary policy. But the government would have to 
follow this up by conducting a more active policy to goad people 


into expanding and producing new products, doing more research, 


innovating more, and so on. I do not regard it as an automatic 
panacea. 


F alate within the Individual Firm 


Lloyd: It seems to me that this recurrent crisis in Britain is 
essentially something which reflects a widespread failure to take 
the right measures at the level of the individual firm and the 
individual industry; and every now and again this combines and 
produces a balance-of-payments crisis. _ 

Neild: I agree that the reason for our failure to have a stronger 
balance of payments is that our industry has been increasing its 
efficiency over the last ten years at a lower pace than some of 
our main rivals, notably Germany and Japan, but also France, 
Italy, and other countries. 
making faster industrial and technical progress, producing new 
and better things all the time, they have, on the whole, pushed us 
hard in export markets to the point where in some areas we are 


really being pushed out; and, so far as industrial progress gener- 
ally is concerned, being left behind. I do not believe we shall be 


able to catch up again simply by domestic measures aimed to make 
firms a little more lively, to use more trained people, and so on. 
If you think about the competitive position, say, of ourselves and 
Germany, you can think of it in terms of two motor-cars: 
Germany, going faster, has overtaken us and is still going faster, 
so that the gap between our car and theirs is widening all the time. 
We need to accelerate to the same pace as the Germans to keep 
the gap constant, to prevent it getting wider still. If we want 
actually to narrow the gap and increase our competitive power in 
relation to them, we should actually have to accelerate to the point 
where we went faster than the Germans. I do not believe this is 
possible: to expect British business to accelerate till it advances 


_as fast as Germany or Japan is to demand a great deal; it would be 


an achievement to do that. But it would merely hold our relative 


position; it would not restore it, And that is why I think we must 
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sceptical as to whether we can live through that period. That is 


_ through it, if we try these policies and find ourselves getting into 


Because these countries have been.- 


think we ‘should absolutely turn our Barks; on: 
eyes to it. | Se : aes 1 omy ea cere 
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Catching Up with the Others” cea its 


Lloyd: "We cannot completely ignore the possibility « of devalua- ‘ 
tion, but this analogy of the two motor-cars is certainly true. We — ripe: 
have to catch up; we have at least got to achieve the same basic 
rate of growth as the other main industrial countries with which 
we are competing; for two reasons: if we do not we shall never 
survive in the export markets and we shall never fulfil the promises 
which have been made in this country to raise the standard of : Ny 
living. No government can survive unless it can fulfil these 
promises. But it is dangerous to argue that one cannot catch up, 
because so many of the measures which are required are not 
necessarily measures which have an immediate effect on the 
balance of payments. I can think of many industrial situations 
where what is required is an increase in imagination on the part 
of the management, a willingness to use the ideas which are being 
generated down the line-and which are being frustrated by old- 
fashioned ideas and methods: this can be released without neces- 
sarily costing the country anything. In my view, the Soviet Union __ 
has caught up with the West largely because the basic industrial — 
information of the West is at the disposal of ‘the Soviet Union 
and this does not apply in reverse. But again, in western Europe 
the basic industrial information of the United States was made 
widely available by the Anglo-American Council on Productivity, 
and if one could value this it would probably be worth hundreds _ 
of millions of pounds to western Europe. 

Neild: I agree; but that information is presumably just as avail- 
able to us as it is to the Japanese or the Germans. The difficulty __ 
is that somehow our whole industry has not been assimilating the 
latest ideas and advancing as fast as those in the other countries, 
and I do not see how you are going to be able to make it do so 
overnight. For that would require a great revolution in the 
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attitudes of the sort of people you have as managers. It would 


require a long course of new policies, new attitudes by the Govern- 
ment, starting with a simple declaration that more rapid expan-— 
sion is one of its prime aims. On the whole, over the past ten 
years the Government has concentrated more on stability or con- 
vertibility and other aims than on expansion, and that is partly 
why we have been left behind. Beyond that, I think you need a 


five-year plan for economic growth, in which the Government 


declares what it is aiming at, in which it stirs up the nationalized 
industries and the steel industry to expand faster so as to lay the - 
foundations for faster growth in the rest of the economy, in which 
it at the same time provides a target for private business men to 
follow, and so on. All these take time to bear fruit, and I am 


why I think we may have to face a devaluation. If we cannot live 


difficulties, the most obvious alternative and the one that has been 
applied frequently. over the past ten years is to deflate, to restrict — 
demand, to cut investment and so on, This seems to me a 
worse than useless cure, a positively harmful one in that it tends  __ 
to reduce your rate of advance, to cut down the amount that 
business men can spend on new machinery and equipment, and — a 
equally to demoralize them by restriction. Therefore, we must be 
ready to contemplate devaluation rather than i ip worse ame earner 
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Bele hae pel not ee a serious real cost to the community; the 
burden would be spread over many years ahead, and would 
, aoe “not be very serious. Where I disagree with you is in feeling that 

we must hold on to the present exchange rate because sterling is 
- a status symbol. This seems to me the worst of all possible 
__ reasons. For if you cling on to status symbols when you are in 
fact rather pushed and your economy is getting weaker, it seems 


= to me the very way to. go downhill faster. Britain has been a 
bse! x _ sleepy economy living on its Victorian heritage: this is our basic 
____ trouble. We must reshape our ideas more fundamentally. In the 


ae 


_ process we may have to-devalue, and we should be ready for it 
and should try to prepare the world for it by making better 
. __ currency arrangements so that people instead, say, of holding 
f sterling, in future hold some international unit of currency which 
had value independent of sterling and the dollar, that we might 
a create through the International Monetary Fund, by turning it 
y ‘into a truly international central bank, Would you like to see a 
_ reform of that sort? 
Lloyd: I undoubtedly would; because anything which can 
remove the element of national prestige from this currency 
situation is worth doing. People are less emotional about the 
; I.M.F. and about measures of this kind than they are about 
‘a sterling. At times we have suffered in the United Kingdom from 
the fact that the requirements of our domestic policy have to 
some extent been different from the requirements of sterling as 
an international source and repository of value. 
Neild: My view of the world, looking ahead, is that some 
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to have countries advancing at different rates, and probably, 100, 


their money wage rates will go up at different rates, This seems 


to me to make it inevitable that people’s competitive positions 
will change gradually to the point where every ten years or s0 
some change in exchange rates is required; it is something the 
world must provide for if we are to have continuous expansion 


in lots of countries going at rather different rates. I would like © 


to see the world somewhat changed by a reform of the I.M.F. so 
that it is possible to have this rather more flexible approach to 
exchange rates. 

Lloyd: I would agree there that some flexibility in exchange 
rates can be useful. But in Western Europe since the war one has 
had a number of countries which have achieved widely disparate 
rates of growth at times and yet it has not been necessary 
basically to readjust their relative currency values. But if one 
takes the case of Britain since the war, we have had one major 
devaluation, we have had a series of balance-of-payments crises 
and we aré now running into another one; and this suggests that 
your argument that devaluation is nothing really to worry about 
for Britain at this juncture in our affairs is not necessarily the 
right one. 

Neild: I do not particularly welcome devaluation but it would 
be preferable to the alternative measures that we might take if 
we find that we really are in bad balance-of-payments difficulties, 
as we may well be, and want a breathing space in which to try 
to ginger up our economy. Except for these rather immediate 


tactics of the situation, I think our long-run views on the need 


to stir up the British economy are close to one another. 
—From a discussion in the Third Programme 


The ‘Myth of French Army Unity 


PETER RALEIGH, B.B.C. special correspondent in Algiers, on the failure 


ee _ of the eas insurrection 


- FRENCH army officer said to me yesterday*: ‘Do you 
know what I told you some months ago—that there 
wasn’t a French army, just French soldiers? Well, it’s 
_ pretty obvious to everybody now, isn’t it? ’ He meant, 
of course, that the unity of the French army simply does not 
exist, and the revolt in Algiers has shown only too clearly the wide 
divergences of opinion in its ranks. These ranks include former 
supporters of Marshal Pétain in 1940 and Gaullists, young con- 
scripts and seasoned veterans of long colonial wars. “Yet the slogan 
“The unity of the army’ has been something almost holy, or at 
: ‘east pregnant with magic, for almost everybody concerned with 
___. Algeria, including General de Gaulle. In its name, all manner of 
compromises have been made. Why, after the failure of the 
Algiers revolt of European civilians in January, 1960—a revolt 
___ which had the tacit approval of some army officers—did General 
de Gaulle come to Algeria to reassure the captains. and majors? 
x Because he did not want to split the army; because he hoped he 
could, bit by bit, carry the army with him in his policy of handing 
a Algeria over to the Algerians. 
So General de Gaulle went to considerable lengths to avoid 
hurting too much the feelings of sections of the army—excessive 
lengths, some of his critics with the advantage of hind-sight are 
now saying. For the policy of handling the army with kid gloves, 
E promoting recalcitrant officers or changing their commands, has 
~ - failed. 7 » 
_-—--— Narrowly failed, I think many would say. For when it was 
_ ‘clear after December’ s riots that many Muslims wanted an 
Chea Sain Algeria; when, after January’s referendum, it was 
_ clear that most metropolitan Frenchmen wanted negotiations for 
_ peace in Algeria, most Army officers, it was thought, had seen 
ise ‘nothing could change the course of events. Not so. Bitter 
ughts oe saving personal honour, feelings of frustration and 
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Three of the four generals who led the Pe colan revolt. Left to right: 

General Edmond Jouhaud, General Raoul Salan, and General Maurice 

Challe—a photograph taken in Algiers shortly before the collapse of 
the insurrection 


lethargy or hang-over and advatice more slowly. You are bound | 


injustice heaped upon them, pre’ 
officers who led the rebel troops. ney m 

It is no surprise that these fecha should have been most 
violent among the élite shock troops—the Foreign Legion and 
the parachute regiments. The Foreign Legion, with ‘its hallowed 


museum of battle trophies and honours at Sidi bel Abbes, sees 


itself at the end of the road. For, by law, the Foreign Legion 
cannot be stationed in France itself. And if Algeria becomes 
independent, what then? They and the parachute troops, fighting 
an unending succession of doomed colonial wars, have become a 
race apart. Living far from France most of the time, they do not 
know how the average Frenchman sees things. They are contemp- 


tuous of political regimes they think have betrayed them. They are © 


contemptuous of most other regiments in the army. They have 
the feeling that they are, at the same time, the legion of the 
blessed and the legion of the damned. And in this last revolt the 
4,000 to 5,000 such men who rebelled could reckon that they 
would not be fired on. That one French regiment should fire on 
another is an enormity in the eyes of almost any French officer. 


Changing Latin: America _ 


ate WILLIAM TATE 


HE term ‘Latin America’ is one which sometimes 
irritates people in that part of the world: just as the 
inhabitants of the different countries of Europe prefer 

to be called Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, and so on, 

rather than simply ‘ Europeans’, so too the Brazilians, Argentines, 
ea and the others do not always like to be lumped together 
‘Latin Americans’, You may feel that in this they are being 
ether pedantic. After all, Latin America is a convenient geo- 
graphical term to apply to that vast area of almost 8,000,000 
square miles, containing nearly a fifth of the land surface of the 
world, which extends from the southern border of the United 
States down to Cape Horn, only 700 
miles from Antarctica. But it consists 
of nineteen separate countries, each — 


Much has nines Beek sali 
the bulk of the army in ‘hs These stig 
twenties acted in some, cases to check the revolt when 
superiors would not. They made it impossible for the te 
keep a tight grip on the situation. But even among the top generals 
only a handful rallied to General Challe. Whatever their feelings — ¢ 
about Algeria, the immense majority of the army took no per ii See 
the revolt. 

It is unlikely that the French army will ever be the : same again, 
‘With the myth of the unity of the army destroyed, General de 
Gaulle is relieved of a burden. Sanctions against doubtful officers — 
and regiments can do little more harm than has already been 
done. And there is every sign that General de Gaulle will now : 
carry through a complete reorganization of the French army. 

—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 
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their legal systems and many social customs, and the vast majority, 
of the population of Latin America is Roman Catholic. 
_ The economic history of the countries of Latin America also 
follows a broadly similar pattern. Until comparatively recent times 
they had little or no industry, and imported nearly all industrial 
goods from Europe or the United States, in exchange for the 
primary commodities which they exported—coffee, cotton, meat, 
copper, tin, wheat, and so on; but two world wars, during which 
most of their traditional sources of supply of industrial goods were 
cut off, showed them one of the dangers of such one-sided develop- 
ment. “Another became evident during the world slump of the 
__ nineteen-thirties, when the prices of 
primary products fell disastrously. 
Something of the kind has been hap- 


with a strong national consciousness, 


pening again, even though there is no 


and there are many differences be- 
tween them. 

It is true, nevertheless, that they — 
have much in common. For one thing, — 
they were all, with one notable excep- 
tion, colonies of Spain, from whom 
they achieved their independence 
mostly in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. These eighteen coun- 
tries, with a total population of about 
130,000,000, thus share a common 
language, Spanish. The exception, 
Brazil, which has a population of © 
close on 70,000,000 (or one-third of 
the total), and whose area is also ap- 

_ proximately one-third of the whole of 
Latin America, was colonized by 
Portugal. But the language, Portu- 
guese, is very similar to Spanish, 
and reasonably educated people from 
Brazil and from the Spanish- ~speaking 
countries have little difficulty in 
understanding each other. Broadly 
speaking, therefore, the civilization of 
Latin America is Tberian, though in 
some countries the influence of the. 
original Indians is strong, while in 
others there has been a vast influx of 
immigrants from countries other than - 
Spain and Portugal. But they have 
inherited from these two countries 


wre 


world slump, for, as we know, the — 
terms of trade, since the end of the 
Korean war, have moved decisively 
against the primary-producing coun- 
tries. 

It is understandable, therefore, that _ 
the countries of Latin America should 
wish to set up their own industries, 
and in the bigger countries, at least, 
. the process of industrialization, which 
began during the first world war, has 
-—4 been going on at an increasing pace. 
They see in this several advantages, 
for not only do local industries reduce 
their dependence on imports but. they 
also provide a more reliable market 
for their own primary products than — 
a world market subject to wide fluc. 
tuations in prices. Industrialization — 
also provides the people with more 
varied opportunities for employment, — = 
contributes to a more equitable dis- — 3 ee | 
tribution of. wealth, and has indeed 
been shown to increase > the ‘general — + iS 
standard of living. © = 
So another general ch 
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as modern industrial states. Some of the smaller and poorer coun- 
tries have hardly begun, it is true, but the bigger ones—like 
Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico—have made and are making rapid 
progress. Indeed, Brazil and Argentina have been criticized for 
trying to go ahead too fast with industrialization. 

Let us turn now to another characteristic which is always attri- 
buted to Latin America—that it is a region of almost permanent 
dictatorships and constant revolutions. This picture is out of date. 
Latin America has indeed had its share of both, but today there 
is only one out-and-out dictator of the old school left—General 
Trujillo of the small Dominican Republic, which shares with the 
French-speaking Negro re- 
public of Haiti the island of 
Hispaniola. There, indeed, 
no opposition or criticism of 
the regime is tolerated. The 
regimes in Nicaragua and 
Paraguay, both poor and 
small countries, are also 
dictatorships, but in both of 
them there heve been moves 
in the- direction of demo- 
cracy. Finally, there have 
been two recent coups d’état 
in the tiny Central American 
republic of El Salvador, 
where the government has 
been taken over by a junta. 
All the other fifteen repub- 
lics are ruled by duly elected 
governments, and in several 
of them — such as Brazil, 
Uruguay, Chile, Ecuador 
and Costa Rica—the present 
President was elected against 
a government - supported 
candidate. As for revolu- 
tions, Latin America does 
indeed share with other 
under-developed regions of 
the world what has been 
called the ‘ revolution of in- 
creasing expectations ’. Mod- 
ern means of communication 
and an increased awareness 
of the way of life in the more 
prosperous countries of the 
world have made the masses 
more articulate and insistent 
in their demands for a higher 
standard of living. 

Fortunately, the region as 
a whole is endowed with abundant resources of every known kind 
of natural product which, properly developed and managed, are 
more than enough to ensure a constantly rising standard of living 
for the rapidly increasing population. But’ without social and 
administrative>reform, this would be difficult to achieve and 
social unrest would be bound to increase. It cannot be denied that 
the social structure in Latin America as a whole still-follows a 
traditional pattern which is no longer in line with modern condi- 
tions and expectations. Wealth and property are concentrated in 
too few hands. The rich generally have shown a lack of social 
conscience. But the governments—even those tending to the right 
—are increasingly aware of the need for reform. They realize that 
it is needed not only for its own sake, but also because the condi- 
tions to which I have referred provide fruitful ground for com- 
munist and totalitarian ideas. And communist propaganda, from 
Russia and China, has been stepped up enormously in recent years. 
There is also the example of Cuba, where, whatever the méthods 
employed—and they are widely deplored by informed public 
opinion in other countries—Dr. Castro’s regime has. undeniably 
introduced reforms which have earned him wide support among 
the masses. 

Another reason for the considerable support Dr. Castro enjoys 
in Latin America is his virulent anti-Americanism, for it is a 
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sad fact that anti-Americanism is widespread, and not only among 
the masses. In part, it can be attributed to feelings of envy of the 
powerful and wealthy ‘colossus of the North’, But I am afraid 
it is also due to past policies of American governments and 
American business interests in Latin America. Latin Americans 
still recall Theodore Roosevelt’s policy of the ‘ big stick’ at the 
beginning of this century, and the intervention of American troops 
in a number of countries in Central America and the Caribbean. 
They also feel that, in the past, American governments have showna 
preference for dealing with dictators as the people best able to keep 
order in their countries and thus protect American investments. 

Although these ideas are 
today out of date, past 
wrongs, real or imagined, 
rankle in the minds of people 
long after the event. That is 
why the handling of the 
United States’ relations with 
Latin America calls for sym- 
pathy and imagination, and is 
of crucial importance. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s administra- 
tion has shown that it is 
aware of this, and it is a 
great pity that its image 
should have been tarnished 
by the recent events in Cuba. 
For it had shown that it 
realized the need not only for 
material advance but also 
for social reform in Latin 
America. One of its first 
actions was to promise help 
with money and advice to 
those countries which asked 
for it to carry out reforms. 
Since the war, American aid 
to Latin America, in the form 
of grants, loans, and. private 
investment, has contributed 
enormously to the advance- 
ment of these countries, and 
it will be not only continued 
but increased. And a number 
of European countries—in 
particular Western Germany 
—are investing large sums 
and setting up new industries 
in Latin America. 

So I do not think the 
danger of communism in 
that continent — except in 
Cuba—should be exaggerated. Thanks to its enormous resources 
and to the help it can expect to continue to receive from abroad, 
Latin America has been and is a region with an expanding 
economy where, however slowly and unevenly, living standards 
have been rising. Though under-developed, it has many advantages 
over the other under-developed regions of the world: for one 
thing, it is not quite so under-developed. On the whole, there are 
no racial problems. All these countries have been independent 
nations for a long time now, so though there is an anti-colonial 
tradition (as in the United States), there are no anti-colonial 
problems. True, poverty is still much too widespread, but one 
must remember that -the biggest industrial concentration south of 
the Equator is in fact in the city of Sao Paulo, in Brazil. With 
its 4,000,000-odd inhabitants the fastest growing city in the world, 
Sao Paulo has thousands of factories turning out every kind of 
goods. Brazilian-made sewing machines have been exported even 
to the United States. A small example, perhaps, but, though set- 
backs must be expected, Latin America is certainly on the march. 

—European Services 
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Bloomsbury Group 


HE recent death of Vanessa Bell recalls a group (Alan 


Clutton-Brock writes about it on another page) which 


had a profound influence on the culture of an earlier 

generation. The Bloomsbury Group reached the peak of 
its influence in the nineteen-twenties, ‘ We were at an age’, wrote 
the late Lord Keynes, ‘ when our beliefs influenced our behaviour, 
a characteristic which it is easy for the middle-aged to forget’. 
Those beliefs derived largely from G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica, 
which was published in 1902. The most valuable things were 


thought to be states of consciousness—the pleasures of human 


intercourse, the enjoyment of beautiful objects. Nothing, it was 
thought, mattered except states of mind; every case needed to be 
judged purely on its own merits, not by some dogmatic criterion. 


- ‘The Bloomsbury Group, in fact, reacted violently against the 


moral-toned, story-telling aspects of Victorian literature and art 
and the material world of H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, and 
Bernard Shaw. In the novel, as. exemplified by the work of 
Vanessa Bell’s sister, Virginia Woolf, the important thing was 
a stream of consciousness; in painting what her husband, Clive 
Bell, called ‘ significant form’, in biography style, as illustrated 
by the writing of Lytton Strachey. Most novelists, remarked 
Virginia Woolf, ‘write with half an eye on their royalties, half 
an eye on their critics, and a third half-eye on informing the 
world ’. The Bloomsbury Group sought to produce the novel that 
was suffused with poetry, the painting lit by colour, history 
written musically. For them the arts were intertwined. 

But it is a mistake to think that the Blaomsbury Group lived 
in an ivory tower or was lacking in a sense of social responsibility. 
Lord Keynes and Leonard Woolf, for example, were concerned 
about political questions. Clive Bell and Roger Fry were anxious 
to educate the public taste in works of art. To them, more than 
to any others, we in this country owe our sense of appreciation of 
modern French painting and the work of non-academic British 
artists. To them, too, we are indebted for an understanding of the 
genius of James Joyce and a contempt for much that was second- 
rate in the Victorians, 

Of course the modern generation no longer thinks so iets of 
the inter-war novelists who moved in a society that has gone or 
of the decorative kind of art produced by the Bloomsbury Group. 
But what was appealing in this group was their leadership against 
the conventional and the tawdry. Every generation reacts 
violently against the tastes of its parents, and it would be un- 
healthy if it failed to do so. Just as the Bloomsbury Group deni- 
grated the Victorians, the young-of today have a contempt for the 
ideals of the Gay Twenties, Perhaps the young then did not fully 
understand what the Bloomsbury Group stood for, did not really 
appreciate Cézanne or Joyce, or even Virginia Woolf or E. M. 
Forster. But they recognized that theirs was a forward movement, 
as nowadays the young can see a repudiation of the past in 
What matters 
above all is the integrity of belief and a vision of beauty. That 
was what the Bloomsbury Group fad to offer. 
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Communist bloc gave no credit to General de Gaulle but claimed mats 
that the French working class had played the decisive tole, even 
though—as more than one ‘commentator regretted—it had ke 


been given arms. Moscow radio said that ‘the insurgents were 


able to hold out only as a result of the timid and half-hearted — 
measures taken by the French Government’. The East German 
Deutschlandsender reported that, when General de Gaulle was — 
addressing “his pathetic appeal to the army’. 2 the rebels had 


‘ 


already given up. In general the communist press and radio tried — : 


to make the most of two arguments: that the revolt had never 
had the slightest chance of succeeding and that it had shown how — 
strong and widespread fascist elements still are in France. 

The elusive cease-fire in Laos drew comment from China. The 
People’s Daily, quoted extensively by Peking radio and the New 
China News Agency, said that the three documents issued by _ 
Britain and the Soviet Union—for a cease-fire, the recall of the 
Control Commission, and the convening of a conference—were 

‘very clear and specific and no distortion is permissible’. Peking 
endorsed the need to stop the fighting quickly, but added itsown — 
conditions for a cease-fire: the Americans must ‘immediately — 
withdraw their military personnel and equipment from Laos’, On _ 
the internal aspect, Peking said: ‘The two parties [to the civil 
war] cannot of course be equated’. It foresaw ‘a very serious 
and complicated struggle’ at the Geneva conference, But it — 


thought that, ‘ in the present-day situation, in which the east wind 


has further prevailed over the west wind’, the conference should 
help to ensure the independence of Laos and world peace. 

Moscow has begun broadcasting to Cyprus. On the first day it 
told both Greek and Turkish Cypriots in their own languages 
that the Soviet people had followed ‘ their determined and heroic 
struggle for freedom’ with ‘great sympathy and interest’. 
Moscow noted that the economy of Cyprus was ‘in a bad way 3 


this it called ‘ the gloomy heritage left by the British colonialists ’, 


It said that Britain had os ’ its military bases on the 
Cypriots, and added: 


At any time these bases can abe. used against the peace-loving 
and freedom-loving peoples, including the Cypriots. - 


Saying that ‘ all this shows that the Cyprus problem has not beaut 2 


completely solved ’, Moscow promised the Cypriots Soviet sup- 
port in their struggle ‘ against the remnants of colonialism *. 

Bases were a frequent target of Soviet broadcasts during the 
week, Moscow sent good wishes to the people of Sierra Leone, 


‘whose “ struggle against the whole system of colonial plunder and 


oppression’ had ‘frightened’ the British into granting indepen- 
dence, However, in order to be able to put pressure on Sierra | 
Leone after independence, Britain—according to Moscow—had 
already forced an agreement on her for a naval ‘pase at Freetown. 
In another commentary it was suggested that Washington con- - 
sidered Britain ‘ finished as an independent state’. The evidence _ 
for that was the British Government’s decision to allow rocket- 
firing practice by U.S. forces in the Hebrides. an 
Moscow broadcast a talk in English for the United Kinedond: a 


contrasting the position of the press in Britain and the U.S.S.R.: 


You will probably agree that freedom of the press means the 
right of the people and their organizations freely to express their 
views and to circulate their publications freely, And you will also i. 

_ agree, I am sure, that it should apply to the majority of the a 
people of the country, and not to individual groups. Pik cae sy a Nea 


After criticizing the monopoly press in Britain for its | asis 
on crime, sex, sport, and gossip—News of the World was’ the Ras 
only paper mentioned by name—Moscow radio went eine See Ea ctes 
Now let us consider the situation in the Soviet Un xs 
Real freedom of the press has made it possible 

_ of thousands of people into’the work of the p: 
dailies receive hundreds of letters from readers 
far as- criticism is concerned, anyone who gia 


... This criticism is highly effective too. 
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| Did You Hear That?. 


ROOM WITH A VIEW 

WE CAN DISCOVER history all round us, embedded in whatever 
we see from our own windows, even if it is only a road or a field 
or the back of some houses. In a talk in ‘ Far and Wide’ (West 
of England Home Service), from which we print these extracts, 
W.G. Hoskins illustrated from his own 

experience what this can mean. ‘A few =" 

years ago I was living in a vicarage in 
north Oxfordshire, on the edge of the 
Cotswolds’, he said. ‘There, among 
other things, I wrote a book called The 
Making of the English Landscape— 
describimg the ways in which the land- 
scape of England has been made and 
shaped by men rather than by nature. 
I ended the book with some words 
about the view from the window where 
I was sitting: 

The view from this room .. . will 
serve as an epitome of the gentle un- 
ravished English landscape. Circum- 
scribed as it is, with tall trees closing it 
in barely half a mile away, it contains 
in its detail something of every age 
from the Saxon to’ the nineteenth 
century... 

“From the Oxfordshire countryside 
we moved to a suburb in the city of 
Exeter—to a house built in 1832: part 
of a late-Georgian estate development. 
And here, too, I write in a room with 
a view, totally different: mostly white 
stuccoed houses, with green hills behind 
them, with a view of the Norman cathedral towers. In some respects 
it is a wider view than the one I had in the Oxfordshire vicarage; 
for I can look about half a dozen miles westward to the long 
range of hills known as Haldon. Most of us are curious about place- 
names, Although scholars say this name is derived from the Old 
English word hagol, meaning “ hail”, I think it is far more likely 
that Haldon derives from Haw-hyll-dun, dun being the old word 
for hill-pasture, as in our modern word Downs for the chalk 
uplands. And haw-hyll is a “look-out hill”, a prominent hill 
which commanded the whole of the Exe estuary. This ancient 
look-out is in fact called Telegraph Hill today. 

“My house stands about half a mile outside the walls of 
Exeter. When I was writing a short history of the city I became 
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_ Mount Radford House, built by John Baring, circa 1775. This print shows it in 1827, when 


it was a school, It was demolished in 1902 
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interested in the Roman roads that approached the city and their 
exact route. I was not satisfied with the accounts in the standard 
works, and eventually decided for good reasons that the principal 
entrance to Exeter from Roman times onwards had always been 
the South Gate, and not the East Gate as supposed. This meant 


The South (or Great) Gate of Exeter: the principal entrance to the city from Roman times onwards 


(demolished in 1819) 


that I had to find a hitherto unknown Roman road—the main 
Roman approach to the South Gate. This I got by drawing a 
straight line on the large-scale plan of the city from a known 
sighting point at the place called Liverydole. This line roughly 
followed an existing road—called Magdalen Road today. But the 
Roman road, like Roman roads elsewhere in the country, does 
not absolutely underlie the modern road; and the straight line I 
drew on the map in fact passed right across my own garden. 

‘My own road is called St. Leonard’s Road. It takes its name 
from the ancient church of St. Leonard, first built in the time of 
Henry I, but now a dull Victorian affair. The road runs on a 
graceful curve between stuccoed villas and past long gardens, to 
join the main road at the traffic-lights. All the land round here 
belonged to the Barings in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. They founded their 
fortunes in Georgian Exeter and built a 
country house outside the city, at the bottom 
of my road, in the seventeen-seventies. In the 
late cighteen-twenties the Barings sold off their 
parkland for building. Gradually, over a 
period of about thirty years, their Mount Rad- 
ford estate was covered with the neat stucco 
villas I see all round me today, and their car- 
riage drive was preserved as a ready-made 
road—St. Leonard’s Road—by the late 
Georgian developers. So it still curves grace- 
fully, narrowly, down to where the red-brick 
mansion stood until the year 1902. The curve 
in the road is a relic of Georgian park-plan- 
ning on a small scale’. 


EXPLODING A LEGEND 

‘Dick Turpin was executed in York, but he 
never made the famous ride to York; that was 
done about thirty years before he was born by 
another highwayman, Swift Nicks’, said 
JocELyN KELSEy in ‘ Today ’ (Home Service). 
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Last century Harrison Ainsworth wrote a story based on the 
incident, but used the name of Dick Turpin, who was better 
known than Nicks, And Black Bess? She was pure fiction. 

‘In real life this gentleman of the road was a bully and a 
murderer, in a contemporary description “a mean and stupid 
wretch ”, with “a brown complexion very much marked with 
smallpox ”. His life of crime started early, and after sheep 


stealing, smuggling and robbing his fellow smugglers, he turned 


“Roe are Britain’s smallest deer’: two does— 

to housebreaking as a member of a gang. This gang, the Essex 
gang, or Gregory’s gang, used to roam the countryside, breaking 
into lonely farmhouses, ill-treating, raping, and torturing the 
inhabitants. There was an account of one of this gang’s early 
exploits in the London Evening Post in 1735: “On Saturday 
night last about 7 o’clock, five rogues entered the house of the 
widow Shelley, at Loughton, Essex, having pistols etc., and 
threatened to murder the old lady if she did not tell where her 
money lay; which she obstinately refusing for some time, they 
threatened to lay her across the fire if she did not tell them ”. 

‘When the gang broke up, Turpin started on his career as a 
highwayman, and one of his victims was Alexander Pope, the poet. 
Having gone through Pope’s pockets, he con- 
temptuously threw away some papers, and 
Pope, with a moan, darted forward to retrieve 
them. This gave Turpin the idea they must 
be valuable, and he seized them again, so Pope 
bartered for them with a gold chain that 
Turpin had overlooked. 

‘Not long after this Turpin held up a man 
who turned out to be Tom King, a fellow high- 
wayman, and this was the start of a partnership 
with a tragic ending for King. One day a horse 
they had stolen was recognized by the owners, 
who were told where to find King, a “ lusty 
man in a duffel coat”. Seeing him, one of them 
grappled with him and Turpin drew his pistol 
and fired, but inadvertently shot King. 

‘After this, Turpin disappeared from the 
London scene, and went to live in Yorkshire 
under the name of Palmer. Here he was 
arrested on a charge of horse stealing, and 
wrote to his brother for help, The letter was 
seen by Turpin’s old schoolmaster, who recog- 
nized the writing, and Palmer was identified as 
Turpin. In prison, he was described as being as 

“jovial, merry and frolicsome as if he had 
100 years to come”. Many of the people he 
had robbed came to see him, and one of them 
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was even prepared to bet that he was not Turpin, Hearing this, 
Turpin whispered to his gaoler: “ Lay the wager and I’ll go you 
halves ”. But on April 7, 1739, Dick Turpin, murderer and bully, 
was hanged for the simple offence of horse stealing ’. 


ROE DEER IN EAST ANGLIA 

‘East Anglia has a good population of roe deer’, said NORAH 
BuRKE in ‘ Through East Anglian Eyes ’ (Midland Home Service), 
“though they are seldom seen. Roe are Britain’s 
smallest deer: a full-grown buck is only about 
twenty-eight inches high, and has horns nine inches 
long. As with all deer, the horns are shed annually, 
and new ones grow. When the buck has rubbed off 
the velvet from these new horns, he emerges ready 
to battle for his piece of territory and his mate. 
But, while most deer live in herds, each stag collect- 
_ ing as many hinds as he can, roe live in families. 

- Buck, doe, and fawns can be seen together in the 
most charming family groups, and no roe ever for- 
sakes its mate, At the time of the rut, they return 
to the courting rings which, large or small, are 
trodden out into paths round some tree or grass- 
clump, or bed of wild flowers, 

“I was able often to observe a certain large and 
handsome roebuck who inhabited one particular 
piece of forest. At the time I first knew him, he 
had just changed his rough brindled winter coat, 
with its white rump patches, for the russet-red of 
summer. He had a mate, and was father to the most 
delightful twins. 

‘He did not like me in his forest. If he could see 
that I was a human being, he merely removed him- 
self far and fast. But, sometimes, if he just heard 
me walking about in the moonlight, he would 
assume I was another roebuck, trespassing in his 
domain. Then he would come up close, barking 
loudly, to warn me off his land. He was a splendid fellow, and 
sometimes I would see him by daylight, too, for though roe are 
really nocturnal, I find they move about freely by daylight if the 
forest is quiet. He and his family lived together for a long time, 
until the buck disappeared, probably shot. Unfortunately roe do 
a lot of harm to young trees and crops, and as farmers and 
foresters cannot see their work and livelihood destroyed, the deer 
must be controlled. 

“More than a year ago I first saw a charming doe, far too 
innocent for her own safety. She lay basking in a ride, and, 
though she kept glancing in my direction, did not seem to mind 
me, so I was able to get close to her without any trouble at all. 
She was changing into her summer coat at the 
time, and I could see that she was pregnant, 
possibly even with her first fawn, for she looked 
a young animal. If she was to live, she must be 
taught that human beings were her enemies, so 
I frightened her with a sharp movement and 
she fled. Next time she saw me she did not 
wait as she had done before, but dived into 
cover immediately. Later, she bore her fawn, 
and I had the luck to find them while the 
young one was still tiny. The doe was keeping 
guard while her child played. Both were a 
bright auburn colour, in the green grass, among 
beds of pink rosebay. The fawn, no bigger 
than a rabbit, was bursting with the joy and 
energy of childhood. He tore round her like 
a little racehorse, leaping the grass tufts, and 
kicking up hooves the size of thumbnails. 

‘Suddenly the doe began to feel herself 
being watched. She glanced in my direction. 
She stretched her head up and spread her ears, 
to catch every bit of information that she could. 
And she kept so still while she listened that 
flies began to trouble her. At last she decided 
that there was something dangerous in my 
direction and, with a word to her fawn to 
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ep HE ‘conception of the social sciences, and of. history 


- teenth century on an analogy of the physical sciences: 
Sat came to be assumed that history was, or should: be, 
_ascience, ee 
ve Today, the pendulum has swung in the opposite nection and 
I must begin by examining the now popular arguments for believ- 
a _ ing that, great as are the differences between the mathematical 
and the natural sciences, or between different sciences within 
__ these categories, a fundamental distinction can be drawn between 
these sciences and ‘history, and that this distinction makes it mis- 
~ leading to call history—and perhaps also the other so-called social 
__ sciences—by the name of science. 
' It is alleged that history deals with the unique and particular, 
and science with the general and universal, This seems to rest on 
ha misunderstanding. Hobbes’s famous dictum still stands: 
‘Nothing in the world is universal but names, for the things 
named are every one of them individual and singular’. This is 
: certainly true of the physical sciences: no two geological forma- 
_ tions, no two animals of the same species, and no two atoms, are 
_ identical. Similarly, no two historical events are identical. "But 
insistence on the uniqueness of historical events has the same 
- paralysing effect as the platitude taken over by Moore from Bishop 
Butler and at one time especially beloved by linguistic philo- 
- sophers: ‘Everything is what it is and not another thing’. 
Embarked on this course, one soon attains a sort - of philosophical 
nirvana, in which nothing that matters can be said about anything. 


Committed to Generalization 
The very use of language commits the historian, like the 
scientists, to generalization. The historian is not really inter- 
ested in the unique, but in what is general i in the unique. In the 
nineteen-twenties discussions by historians of the causes of the 
war of 1914 usually proceeded on the assumption that it was due 
_ either to the mismanagement of diplomats, working in secret and 
uncontrolled by public opinion, or to the unfortunate division of 
_the worid into territorial sovereign states. In the nineteen-thirties, 
discussions proceeded on the assumption that it was due to 
rivalries between imperialist. powers driven by the stresses of 
capitalism in decline to partition the world between them. These 


discussions all involved generalization about the causes of war, 


or at any rate of war in twentieth-century conditions. 


When I read Carlyle’s French Revolution, I find myself again 


and again generalizing his comments by applying them to my own 
~ special interest in the Russian revolution. Take for instance this: 
It is unfortunate, though very natural, that the history of this 
_ period has so generally been written in hysterics. Exaggeration 
abounds, execration, wailing; and on the whole, darkness. 
It is nonsense to say that generalization is foreign to history; 
history thrives on generalizations. But do not suppose that general- 
ization permits us to construct some vast scheme of history into 
which specific events must be fitted. And, since Marx is one of 
those who is often accused of constructing, or believing in, such 


a scheme, I will quote by way of summing-up a passage from one 


of his letters which puts the matter in its right perspective: 


Events strikingly similar, but occurring in a different historical 
milieu, lead to completely dissimilar results. By studying each 

+ of these. evolutions separately and then comparing them, it is easy 
> to find the key to the understanding of this phenomenon; but it 

____ is never possible to arrive at this understanding by using the passe- 
; partout of some historical-philosophical theory whose greatest 
~ virtue is to stand above history. 

This is perhaps the place for a brief stars on ‘the relations 
between history and sociology. Sociology at present faces two 
_ opposite dangers. The first is the danger of losing itself in 

_ abs ip eagles generalizations about society in socal 
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among them, gradually developed throughout the nine- 


‘ 
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The poe danger is that foreseen by Karl Mannhein almost a 
split 


generation ago, and much present today, of a sociology ‘ 
into a series of discrete technical problems of social readjust- 
ment ’. 


of which i is unique and moulded by specific historical antecedents 


and conditions. But the attempt to avoid generalization and inter- 
_ pretation by confining oneself to so-called ‘ technical’ problems 


of enumeration and analysis is merely to become the unconscious 


- apologist of a static society. Sociology, if it is to become a fruit- 


ful field of study, must, like history, concern itself with the 
relation between the unique and the general. For the rest, I 
would only say that the more sociological history becomes, and 
the 1 more historical sociology becomes, the better for both. i 


Lessons from Vienna 

The question of generalization is closely connected with my 
second question: the lessons of history. Those who reject 
generalization and insist that history is concerned exclusively 
with the unique are, logically enough, those who deny that any- 
thing can be learned from history. But the assertion that men 
learn nothing from history is contradicted by a multitude of 
observable facts. No experience is more common. In 1919, I was 
present at the Paris peace conference as a junior member of the 
British delegation. Everyone in the delegation believed that we 
could learn from the lessons of the Vienna Congress, the last 
great European peace congress a hundred years earlier. A certain 
Captain Webster, then employed in the War Office, now Sir 
Charles Webster, and an eminent historian, wrote an essay telling 
us what those lessons were. Two of them have remained in my 
memory. One was that it was dangerous, when re-drawing the 
map of Europe, to neglect the principle of self-determination. 
The other was that it was dangerous to throw secret documents 
into your wastepaper basket, 
certainly be bought by the secret service of some other delegation. 

These lessons of history were taken for gospel and influenced 


our behaviour. This example is recent and trivial. But it would 
be easy to trace in comparatively remote history the influence 
of the lessons of a still remoter past. Everyone knows about the » 


impact of ancient Greece upon Rome. But I am not sure whether 
any historian has attempted to make a precise analysis of the 
lessons which the Romans learned, or believed themselves to have 
learned, from the history of Hellas. The stamp of a classical 
education was heavily imprinted in the nineteenth century on 
the new ruling class in Great Britain. I should like to see a 
study of the extensive and important lessons consciously or un- 
consciously imparted to British empire-builders by the history of 
the Roman Empire. The makers of the Russian revolution were 
profoundly impressed—one might almost say, obsessed—by the 
lessons of the French revolution, of the revolutions of 1848 and 
of the Paris commune of 1871. The lessons of history, well or ill 
learned, are always with us. 


Prediction in History 

My third point is the role of prediction in history: no lessons, 
it is said, can be learned from history because history, unlike 
science, cannot predict the future. This question is involved in a 
tissue of misunderstandings. Even physical scientists are no 
longer as eager as they used to be to talk about laws of nature. 
The so-called laws of sciences which affect our ordinary life are 
in fact statements of tendency, statements of what will happen 
other things being ~equal or in laboratory conditions. They do 
not claim to predict that that particular apple will fall to the 
ground: somebody may catch it in a basket. The law of optics 
that light travels in a straight line does not prove that a particular 
ray of light cer not be refracted or scattered by some inter- 


, Sociology i is concerned with historical societies, every one 


the contents of which would” 


: vening object. But this does not Be these laws are worth sa 


less, or not in principle valid. < 


The clue to the question of prediction in history lies in the 
distinction between the general and the specific, between the | 


universal and the unique. The historian, as we have seen, is 
bound to generalize; and, in so doing, he provides general guides 
for future action which, though not specific predictions, are both 
valid and useful. If two or three children in a school develop 
measles, you will conclude that the epidemic will spread; and 
this prediction, if you care to call it such, is based on a 
generalization from past experience, and is a valid and useful 
guide to action. But you cannot make the specific Bee 
that Charles or Mary will catch measles. 

The historian proceeds in the same way. People do not expect 
the historian to predict that revolution will break out in Ruritania 
next month. The kind of conclusion which they will seek to draw, 
partly from specific knowledge of Ruritanian affairs and partly 
from a study of history, is that conditions in Ruritania are such 
that a revolution is likely to occur in the near future if someone 
touches it off, or if nothing is done on the government side to 
stop it. The prediction, if such it can be called, can be realized 


only through the occurrence of, unique events, which cannot 


themselves be predicted. I do not wish to suggest that the 
inferences of the social scientist or the historian can match those 
of the physical scientist in precision. The human being is on 
any view the most complex entity known to us, and the study 
of his behaviour may well involve difficulties different in kind 
from those confronting the physical scientist. All I wish to 
establish is that their aims and methods are not fundamentally 
dissimilar. 


When Subject and Object Interact 
My fourth point introduces a far more cogent argument for 
drawing a line of demarcation between the social sciences, includ- 
ing history, and the physical sciences. This is the argument that 
in the social sciences subject and object belong to the same 
category and interact reciprocally on each other. Human beings 
have to be studied by other human beings, not by independent 
observers of another species. 

_ This sets up a relation, which is peculiar to history and the 
social sciences, between the observer and what is observed. The 
process of observation affects and modifies what is being 
observed. And this can happen in two opposite ways. The human 
beings whose behaviour is made the object of analysis and pre- 
diction may be warned in advance by the prediction of conse- 
quences unwelcome to them, and be induced by it to modify 
their action, so that the prediction, however correctly based on 
the analysis, proves self-frustrating. The Bolsheviks knew that 
the French revolution had ended in a Napoleon, and feared that 
their own revolution might end in the same way. They therefore 
mistrusted Trotsky, who among their leaders looked most like 
a Napoleon, and trusted Stalin who looked least like a Napoleon. 
But this process may work in the converse direction. The 
economist who, by a scientific analysis of existing economic 
conditions, predicts an approaching boom or slump, may, if his 


authority is great and his arguments cogent, contribute by the 


very fact of his prediction to the occurrence of the phenomenon 
predicted. One suspects that economists, political scientists, and 


historians, when they venture on prediction, are sometimes 


inspired by the unconscious hope of hastening the realization of 
the prediction. 


Last but not least, I have to discuss the view that history, being . 


intimately involved in questions of morality, is thereby distin- 
guished from science in general, and perhaps even from the other 
social sciences, 

Belief in the duty of the historian to pronounce moral judg- 
ments on his dramatis personae has a long pedigree. But it was 


never more powerful than in nineteenth-century Britain, when it 


_ was reinforced both by the moralizing tendencies of the age and 
by the uninhibited cult of individualism. This attitude still some- 
times reappears in unexpected forms. Professor Toynbee described 
Mussolini’ s invasion of Abyssinia in 1935 as a ‘ deliberate per- 
sonal sin’; and Sir Isaiah Berlin insists with great vehemence 
that it is the duty of the historian ‘to judge Charlemagne or 
Napoleon or Genghis Khan or Hitler or Stalin for their mas- 


a judge, still less a hanging judge’. 


Moral pate on Events 


competence ae the ‘Hiseorg in to pronounce: n is 
And if anyore! cavils | : 
statement that it is not our business to pass moral judgment on 
Hitler or Stalin—or, if you like, on Senator McCarthy—this is 
because they were the contemporaries of many of us, because 
hundreds of thousands of those who suffered directly or indirectly — 

from their actions are still alive, and because, precisely for these — 
reasons, it is difficult for us to approach them as historians and 

to divest ourselves of other capacities which might justify us in 
passing judgment on their deeds: this is one of the embarrass-— 
ments—I should say, the principal embarrassment—of the con- 
temporary historian. But what profit does anyone find bain Mo: 
denouncing the sins of Charlemagne or of Napoleons 7 


‘ 


Let us therefore reject the notion of the historian as a hanging 
judge, and turn to the more difficult but more profitable question - 
of the passing of moral judgments not on individuals but on 
events, institutions, or policies of the past. These are the impor- 
tant judgments of the historian; and those who insist so fervently —_ 
on the moral condemnation of the individual sometimes uncon-— 
sciously provide an alibi for whole groups and societies. Germans — 
today welcome the denunciation of Hitler’s individual wickedness 
asa satisfactory alternative to the moral judgment of the historian 
on the society which produced him, Russians, Englishmen, and 
Americans readily join in personal attacks on Stalin, Neville 
Chamberlain, or McCarthy as scapegoats for their collective mis- 


_ deeds, Moreover, laudatory moral judgments on individuals can 


be just as misleading and as mischievous as the moral denuncia- 
tion of individuals. Recognition that some individual slave-owners _ 
were high-minded was constantly used as an excuse for not con- 
demning slavery as immoral. The historian does not sit in judg- 
ment on an individual oriental despot. But he is not required to 
remain indifferent and impartial between, say, oriental despotism 
and the institutions of Periclean Athens, He will not pass judg-_ 
ment on the individual slave-owner. But this does not prevent him 
from condemning a slave-owning ‘society. Historical facts pre- 
suppose some measure of interpretation; and historical interpre- 
tations always involve moral judgment. 

This is, however, only the beginning of our difficulties. History 
is a process of struggle i in which results, whether we judge them 
good or bad, are achieved by some groups directly or indirectly— 
and more often directly than indirectly—at the expense of others. 
The losers pay. Suffering is indigenous in history. Every great 
period of history has its casualties as well as its victories, 


The Industrial Revolution : 
Let us take the story of the industrialization of Great Britain 
between, say, about 1780 and 1870. The historian will treat the 


industrial revolution, probably without discussion, as a great and 
progressive achievement. He will also describe the driving of the - 


peasantry off the land; the herding of workers in unhealthy fac-_ Fi) 
tories and unsanitary dwellings, the exploitation of child labour. 
But he will assume, again probably without saying it, that 
measures of coercion and exploitation, at any rate in the first 


_stages, were an unavoidable part of the cost of industrialization. — 


This example is of particular interest to me, because I hope soon 
in Oy history of Soviet Russia to approach the problem of mt: ne 
don: and I know well that ry following the example of hianone sis 
of the British industrial revolution, I deplore the brutalities ee ie 
abuses of collectivization, but treat the process as an unavoidable ee 
pare of the cost of a desirable and oe ety of prams nots 


fallacy. We are born into. society; "we are ite into | 
moment occurs when we are offered a ticket of admission | i 
option to accept or reject it. The historian has no 1 
answer than the theologian to the problem of —— 
falls-back oa the chests Sera the 
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But does not the fact that the historian; unlike the scientist, 
becomes involved by the nature of his material in these issues of 
moral judgment imply the submission of history to a super- 
historical standard of value? I do not think that it does, Let us 
‘assume that abstract conceptions like ‘good’ and ‘bad’, and 
more sophisticated developments of them, lie beyond the confines 
of history. But, even so, these abstractions play in the study of 
historical morality much the same role as mathematical and logical 
formulae in physical science. They are indispensable categories 
of thought; but they are devoid of meaning or application till 
specific content is put into them. The favourite form of contem- 
porary international controversy on moral issues is a debate on 
rival claims to freedom and democracy. The concepts are abstract 
and universal. But the content put into them has varied through- 
out history, from time to time and from place to place; any prac- 
tical issue of their application can be understood and debated 
only in historical terms. 5 
This is the real indictment of those who seek to erect a super- 
historical standard or criterion in the light of which judgment is 
passed on historical events or situations. The attempt to erect 
such a standard is unhistorical, and contradicts the very essence 
of history. History is movement; and movement implies com- 
parison. That is why historians tend to express their moral judg- 
ments in words of a comparative nature like ‘ progressive’ and 
‘reactionary’ rather than in uncompromising absolutes like 
‘good’ and ‘ bad’; these are attempts to define different societies 
or historical phenomena not in relation to some absolute standard 
but in their relation to one another. The emergence of a par- 
ticular value or ideal at a given time or place is explained by 
historical conditions of place and time. The abstract standard or 
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value, divorced from society and divorced from history, is as 
much an illusion as the abstract individual. History has no funda- 
mental dependence on something’ outside itself which would 
differentiate it from any other science. 

Let me sum up what I have tried to say about the claim of 
history to be included among the sciences. The word science 
already covers so many different branches of knowledge, employ- 
ing so many different methods and techniques; that the onus 
seems to rest on those who seek to exclude history rather than on 
those who seek to include it. It is significant that the arguments 
for exclusion come not from scientists anxious to exclude his- 
torians from their select company but from historians and philo- 
sophers anxious to vindicate the status of history as a branch of 
humane letters. The dispute reflects the prejudice of the old 
division between the humanities and science, in which the humani- 
ties were supposed to represent the broad culture of the ruling 
class, and science the skills of the technicians who served it, The 
words ‘ humanities’ and ‘ humane’ are themselves in this context 
a survival of this time-honoured prejudice: and the fact that the 
antithesis between science and history will not make sense in any 
language but English suggests the peculiarly insular character of 
the prejudice. My principal objection to the refusal to call history 
a science is that it justifies and perpetuates the rift between the 
so-called ‘ two cultures ’, and conceals the fact that historians and 
scientists are engaged in different branches of the same study: the 
study of man and his environment, of the effects of man on his 
environment and of his environment on man. 


This is the third of six talks in the Third Programme based on Mr. 
Carr’s recent Trevelyan Lectures in the University of Cambridge: they 
will be published in book form by Macmillan next autumn 


Science as a Key to Prehistory 


E. H. WILLIS on radiocarbon dating in the British Isles 


HE changes in climate during the past 50,000 years and 

the changes in the landscape that went with them serve 

as a backcloth to one of the most rapid and fascinating 

of all the stories in the development of life on Earth: 
the rise of Man himself. 

What do we know about the speed of this development? How 
long is it since the last ’ 
Ice Age, when Britain 
was a frozen waste? 
How long is it since 
Man took his first steps 
in agriculture? Fortun- 
ately the answers to 
these questions lie within 
the sensitive range of the 
radiocarbon. dating 
method, a method that, 
in many parts of the 
world, has provided the 
first real time-scale for 
events in the geologically 
recent past. 

It was the American 
scientist Willard Libby 
who devised the method 
from a correct interpre- 
tation of the fate of neu- 
trons produced by cosmic 
rays. Libby argued that 
the atmospheric nitrogen 
would capture most of 
these neutrons, and in ~ 
_ doing so would be trans- Pi 
formed into a_ radio- 
“ ‘active species of carbon, 


The trunk of an oak tree excavated near Ely which has been dated 2535 B.c. 


carbon-14. This newly created radiocarbon would then combine 
with oxygen to form carbon dioxide, and as such mix freely and 
rapidly with the ordinary carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. 
Plants all over the world would take up a small, but identical, 
amount of radiocarbon from the atmosphere during photo- 
synthesis; and animals feeding either directly or indirectly on 
plants would be expected 
to show this weak radio- 
activity, When organisms 
die, uptake of radiocar- 
bon stops, leaving what is 
trapped in the tissues to 
decay in the way that all 
radioactive substances 
do; that is, exponentially 
with time. Libby quickly 
realized the possibility 
of using this situation to 
give a dating method 
because if, over many 
thousands of years, liv- 
ing plants had had the 
same initial radiocarbon 
content it should be pos- 
sible to calculate the age 
of any dead organic 
material by measuring 
the amount of radio- 
carbon left in it, and 
comparing this amount 
with that in present-day 
plants. 

We now have a con- 
siderable number of 
dates for samples from 
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the British Isles, and taken along w: 
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r ones from Europe 
they have had considerable influence upon what we 


know about 


the last 60,000 years of the Earth’s history. - 
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The last glaciation of this country was severe enough but it was 
not a period of uniform coldness. Just as in the most severe winter 


now there are slightly warmer days, so in a glacial period there 
appear to have been times when the cold conditions relaxed 
sufficiently to allow plants, and some trees, to grow in favoured 
localities. We call these periods interstadials, and the dating of 
the earliest of them comes just within the range of the radio- 
carbon method. Using a particularly sensitive technique, de Vries 
of Groningen, Holland, measured the age of some wood from an 
interstadial deposit in Cheshire. The result was 57,000 years, and 
similar dates have been obtained for continental deposits. Another 
sample, from Warwickshire, was similarly dated at 41,900 years. 
At Cambridge we have measured the age of the plant remains in 
the so-called Lea Valley Arctic bed and they come out at about 
28,000 years before the present. 


Sequence of Cold-Warm-Cold 


This glacial period, with its few milder intervals, seems to have 


come to an end some 14,000 years ago, since when there has 
been a general improvement in our climate. But there was an 
important temporary setback to this amelioration, with the sort of 
fickleness that we have learnt to expect from our climate. About 
10,800 years ago, after it had become warm enough to support 
open woodland with birch and pine, the retreat of the ice halted, 
and in the Lake District, Wales, and Scotland, glaciers even 
started to advance again. This setback lasted for about 500 years 
and then the climate continued to get warmer to the present day. 
This sequence of cold-warm-cold is known as the Late Glacial 
period, and there is evidence of it in this country as far north as 
Banffshire and as far south as Cornwall. From more than a dozen 
sites in Britain, and from others in Europe, the age of the deposits 
just before the cold period all work out the same. In fact they are 
so close that one wonders whether in his lifetime one man might 
have experienced the transformation of the landscape from park 
tundra with trees to bare open tundra. 

As a direct consequence of this general warming of the climate, 


the water melted from the retreating ice-sheets was returned to 


oceans. In glacial times the sea was as much as 300 feet below its 
present level. In those days the British Isles formed part of the 
continental mainland, from which they were separated by 
the rising level of the sea about 8,000 years ago. The bed of the 
present Nerth Sea was also dry land, and signs of human occupa- 
tion are occasionally recovered by trawlermen. A piece of peat 
dredged in this way was found to date from 6400 B.c. By deter- 
mining the age of similar samples now submerged, we can 
calculate the rate of rise of the ocean level since the end of the 
Late Glacial period. At its maximum rate between 8000 and 
4700 B.c., the sea was rising about three feet per century, a rate 
that would quickly flood many of our low-lying areas if it 
occurred at the present time. 
'Some apparent changes of sea level may be caused by a shift 
in the land itself, or perhaps a combination of the two effects. 
This is what happened in the Fenlands. As late as 2,500 B.c. parts 
of the Fenlands were covered by thick oak forests, but the land 
was sinking and, as it approached sea level, drainage became bad, 
the ground waterlogged, and the trees came crashing down. One 
such giant, sixty-seven feet long without branching, was recently 
recovered near Ely during excavations by the Great Ouse River 
Board. From a date obtained from its outermost tree rings, it is 
clear that this tree fell about 2,500 B.c. At this time the sea was 
already invading the seaward part of Fenland and depositing a 
thick layer of buttery clay. Peat from just above this clay gave 
an age of 2,200 B.c., so it had become land again after a rela- 


tively short invasion by the sea. Whether the ground had risen — 


out of the sea, or the sea itself had gone down, is not clear, but the 


area remained aboye sea level until Roman times. Peat from just 


under an overlying silt deposit was dated at A.D. 89. 

There is another technique used to study change in vegetation 
over periods of time: this is the technique of pollen analysis. It 
involves counting the relative abundance of fossil pollen-grains 


that have become entombed and preserved in the sediments of 
lakes and bogs. Some of the changes in the flora are striking, and 


_ tions in the flora with time. 


bout 7,000 B.c. it 
example, the opening of the so-called Boreal p [ 
by a sharp rise of hazel trees, soon to be followe the mix 
oak forest. At 5,000 B.c. alders became more abundant, 
marked the transition between the Boreal and the Atlantic p 

Both here and on the Continent of Europe, there appea: 
have been a remarkable drop in the number of elms at a 
3,000 B.c. There might be two reasons for this: change in 
or Man intervening in the landscape for the first time. We do 
know that young elm shoots provided excellent fodder for cattle. — 
The rise in the pollen from herbaceous plants indicates that con- 
siderable forest clearance had already begun, and that Man had 
laid the foundations of agriculture. Pollen from weeds is also 
found in the pollen record, as one would expect from freshly __ 
cleared ground. Agricultural activity of this sort is usually taken 
to herald the Neolithic period, but radiocarbon dates all appear — 
to place this at least 1,000 years earlier than had been expected 
on archaeological grounds. This raised doubts in the minds of 
some archaeologists, and for a while it seemed as if radiocarbon 
dating was in danger of being discredited. But the evidence for 
an earlier Neolithic period than anticipated is gaining weight, as 
samples from different sites are measured. a AA 

The controversy has in fact proved of great value both to the ~ 
physicist and to the archaeologist, because physicists have had to 
make rigorous checks on the validity of the method, and archaeo- _ 
logists to look again at their Neolithic dates. aay 

It is sometimes of considerable interest to see Man’s response 
to changes of climate. In Somerset, between the Wedmore Ridge 
and the Polden Hills, lie the Somerset levels, an area prone to — 
bog formation because of bad drainage. In the Late Bronze Age 
it was the scene of considerable human activity because a period _ 


of comparative dryness had made the bog surface fit to pass across” 


on foot. Small communities had developed on the slopes of the ~ 
hills, and on the small raised islands in the bog. But with the 
onset of a period of increased rainfall, the bog renewed its active 
growth, and access to the settlements became increasingly difficult. — 
To preserve their lines of communication, the Bronze Age people 
built timber trackways from the hills to the islands, and from one 


Reconstruction (by Professor H. Godwin, F.R.s.) of the Meare Heath 
trackway between Ashcott and Meare Island, Somerset, which has been 
_dated 800 B.c. The main ‘timbers were pinned to the bog’s surface by — 
stakes driven through mortice holes; the lengthwise pieces on either side _ 


ied to prevent wheeled traffic from running _ 


are thought to have been inten . 
al. into the bog | x ' iy 


island to another. The distances involved were sometimes a mile 
or more, and the structures were substantial. They must have 
called for a great effort, but it was a losing battle. The bog soon _ 
enveloped their work, and in doing so preserved them to the © 
present day, when they have been exposed by digging for 
The age of the trackway timbers lies within the pe 
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mess ; 
surgence of bog growth is also recognized 5 san bogs. 
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JHEN Major Yuri Gagarin Sore the Earth in “the 
rocket vehicle ‘ Vostok’, and landed safely, a new 
phase in the progress “of interplanetary research 
ee began. A possible next step will be the landing of 
Bis pe ceemicnied probes on the lunar surface, bringing them down 
gently enough to avoid serious damage. This may be accomplished 
> at any moment, and from a purely scientific point of view will 
be more “yaluable than a manned craft a few hundreds of miles 
above the surface of the Earth. More photographs of the averted 


. Phemisphere of the Moon will also be obtained; Lunik II did not 


cover the whole of the hidden portion of the lunar surface, and 
-__ much work remains to be done, though. the Seep uensive chart 
recently produced by 
f J. N. Lipski and his 


mi colleagues in the. 

-_-U.S.S.R. is remarkably 
detailed. ; 

i It would Be rash to 


__ predict when the first - 
-Junar journey will be 
_made, but it is not too 
early to speculate about | 
possible landing sites. 
Discounting Gold’s 
rather improbable hy- 
pothesis that the maria § 

. are ~ extensive: ~ dust- ~ 
oceans, it would seem — 
that one of the larger 
grey plains would be — 
most suitable. It may 
well be that the pioneer 
craft will come down in 
the region of the Mare 
Imbrium, perhaps not too far from the famous sixty-mile crater 
Plato. One reason for this is that the daytime temperature would 
be much less than for regions closer to the Moon’s equator. 

The Moon has an uncomfortable climate. This is largely 
because of the virtual lack of atmosphere. The escape velocity is 
low—only 14 miles per second, as against ‘the 7 miles per second 
of the Earth—and i in consequence the Moon has been unable to 
retain any dense atmosphere which it may once have had: This 


alone is enough to preclude any advanced life-forms of the type — 


familiar to us. 

The lack of an appreciable atmosphere is demonstrated by a 
simple observational test. In its journey among the constellations, 

_ it often happens that the Moon passes in front of, and occults, a 
star. On these occasions the star shines steadily until the moment 
_ of immersion, when it vanishes instantaneously as the lunar limb 
sweeps across it; the subsequent emersion is equally rapid. Were 
: the Moon surrounded by a reasonably dense atmosphere, the star 
would seem to flicker and fade for a second or two before 
: disappearing—as actually does happen in the case of occultations 
> of stars by the planet Venus. It is easy to show, then, that the 


Moon’s atmosphere cannot be more than 1/10,000 as dense as 


____ the Earth’s air at sea level. 

¥ More refined techniques prove that the real density is even less 
than this; perhaps 1/100,000 is a more probable value. Some 
ai particularly interesting researches in this connexion have been 
carried out by radio astronomers. In 1955 the occultation of a 
powerful radio source, Messier 1 Tauri (the Crab Nebula, known 
to be the remains of a supernova observed by Chinese astronomers 
in the ‘year 1054) was studied at Cambridge by Elsmore and 
Whitfield. Refraction effects, presumably due to'a tenuous lunar 
mantle, were suspected; but the maximum density of the Moon’s 
here i is ueoely to exceed 10° of that of the Earth, so that 


The lunar crater Eratosthenes and the Apennine mountain-chain . 
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for most practical purposes it may safely be neglected. This means | 


that there is nothing to shield the lunar surface, and the tempera- 


tures are certain to be extreme. Such a view has been abundantly 
confirmed by direct measurements. At the Moon’s equator, the 
noon temperature approaches +220 degrees F.; at midnight, it 
drops to around —250 degrees F. (It must be remembered that 
the Moon rotates very slowly, and that the ‘ day ’ there is equal to 
nearly four terrestrial weeks.) 

Future space-travellers will be unable to avoid the intense cold 
of lunar night, which is much the same anywhere on the Moon, 
but away from the equator the midday heat is not so great. Near 
Plato, for instance, it never reaches + 150 degrees F., and the 
lunar poles are always 
below the freezing 
point of water. The 
Mare Imbrium there- 
fore seems as good a 
landing-site as any, 
though no definite de- 
cisions will be possible 
until we know more 
about local conditions. 

One question of ab- 
sorbing interest con- 
cerns the chances of 
our finding indigenous 
life on the Moon, At 
first sight it is tempting 
to say baldly that no 
life can exist there; the 
virtual absence of at- 
mosphere and the total 
absence of water make 
conditions obviously 
unfavourable. However, it is worth looking at the matter a little 
more closely. There can be no doubt that Earth-type men and 
animals—even advanced plants—would be unable to survive 


~ under lunar conditions. Neither can we have much faith in the 


idea of totally alien life-forms, able to survive under conditions 
which we would ourselves find intolerable. The fascinating” 
‘Selenites’ of novelists such as H. G. Wells seem to belong to 
fiction, not to fact. J 

All the matter in the universe is made up of various combina- 
tions of 92 fundamental elements, the lightest being hydrogen 
and the heaviest uranium. (Numbers of still heavier elements 
have been produced artificially in recent years, but probably do 
not occur in nature.) It seems overwhelmingly probable that no 
new elements remain to be found, since the series is complete 
from 1.to 92. Of all these types of atoms, only two—carbon and 
silicon—have any marked ability to act as a basis for the 
molecules necessary for living matter. This again is fact, not 
speculation; there is excellent proof of it. Silicon- based life 
appears unlikely, and it is therefore reasonable to assume that 
life, wherever it may be found, must depend upon carbon. 

This is not to suppose that all other beings must physically 
resemble ourselves. Even on Earth there are marked diversities 
in form; there is little outward resemblance between, say, a man, 
a spider, and a jellyfish. Yet carbon-based life can exist only 
under certain conditions. There must be atmosphere; there must 
be some water; and there must be a reasonably equable tempera- 
ture. None of these essential conditions is fulfilled so far as the 
Moon is concerned, Of course, one must beware of becoming 
dogmatic. Our knowledge of * life? is still inadequate, and some 
vitally important point may have been overlooked. But the only 
course is to take what evidence we have, and then put the most 
reasonable interpretation on it; this shows us that there is little 


chance of totally alien creatures s Moon or cany- 
where else. is pa cc ei Bo 

Primitive organisms come into a different category, and we 
know from our experience on Earth that they can exist in the 
most unlikely looking places. There have been many suggestions 
that such organisms may exist on the Moon as well, and we must 
at once admit that there is no positive disproof of it. One of the 
most-discussed objects in this connexion is the crater Eratos- 
thenes, which lies at the southern end of the great Apennine 
mountain-chain, It is almost forty miles in diameter, and is a 
particularly conspicuous feature, excellently seen with a small 
telescope. Inside it there are interesting dark patches which were 
closely studied earlier in the present century by the American 
astronomer W. H. Pickering. Pickering believed that the patches 
moved significantly during the progress of each lunation, and he 
interpreted them as being due either to plant-areas or to swarms 
of insects. 

The insect theory may safely be eGniea and met with 
little support even during Pickering’s lifetime (he died in 1938). 
With regard to possible plants, it is important to decide whether 
the patches really do move in the manner which Pickering sug- 
gested. My own observations, begun in 1935 and continued until 
the present time, indicate that they do not. Admittedly they 
appear to darken as the Sun rises over them, but they certainly _ 
do not shift about in the manner of spreading vegetation. This 
is also the view of many observers with far greater skill than 
mine, and using better equipment. 

Eratosthenes i is not the only crater to show patches of this sort. 
Another is Aristillus, in that part of the Mare Imbrium which is 


known as the Palus Nebularum; and yet another is Alphonsus, _ 


near the apparent centre of the Moon’s disk. The case of 
Alphonsus is of special interest, since it was here that N. A. 
Kozyrev, in the Crimea, reported activity in November 1958. 
There seems to be no doubt whatsoever that Kozyrev’s observa- 
tions were correct (I have talked to Kozyrev myself and studied 
his original spectrograms—which most of his critics have not), and 
that a disturbance of some sort did take place, so that the Moon 
is not quite so inert as was previously believed by most astrono- 
mers; but there is no reason to suppose that the dark patches are 
due to living organisms. 


Brightest Object on the Moum z 

Another oft-quoted case is that of Aristarchus, in the north- 
eastern quadrant of the Moon. Though smaller than Eratosthenes, 
_Aristarchus is much brighter; it is in fact the most brilliant object 
on the entire Moon, and even Sir William Herschel once mistook 


- it for an active volcano when he saw it shining by reflected earth- 


light. It is therefore prominent under any conditions of solar 
illumination, It has a central peak, and there are several curious 
dark radial bands extending over the walls. These bands are 
visible with any good 3-inch refractor. 

It has often been maintained that the bands develop daring 
the course of a lunation, and even extend over the crater walls 
on to the surrounding country. Some years ago, it was thought 
possible that they might be due to lowly organisms, developing 
and supporting themselves by virtue of gas exuded from the 
ground-cracks under the heat of the Sun. This idea was certainly 
attractive, but modern evidence is very much against it. I have 
examined the bands with the 33-inch refractor at the Observatory 
of Meudon (Paris), one of the most powerful telescopes in 
Europe, and have seen that under good conditions they break 
down into ‘fine structure’, whereas with smaller instruments 
they appear as continuous streaks, Probably they are due to some 
peculiarity of the surface structure. 

Until a dozen years ago only a few other craters with such 
bands were known. About 1947 I began a systematic search for 
more examples, and located several dozens. This list has been 
extended since, particularly by A. P, Lenham, and the number 
of such banded craters is now large, though Aristarchus remains 
the largest and most obvious of them. It seems that the vegeta-. 
tion theory must now be rejected as being definitely untenable. 


The apparent development each lunation may be explained as 


being due to the changing illumination, and there is no need 
to suppose that living organisms are responsible. 


We can be certain that advanced life-forms of terrestrial type- 


alien life-forms are out of t 


indicates that they do not | 
unlikely to be found on the ] 
in Eratosthenes and other craters ra not, in hee m 
is unnecessary to invoke an unlikely hypothesis to” bite 
phenomena which are observed. 

Just as fascinating is the problem of whether fossils of. any 
kind will be found in the lunar crust. Here we are at a dis- 
advantage, because we do not know as much as we would like 
about the Moon’s past history. It now appears that the Moon — 
and Earth never formed one body, and it is best to regard hes 
Earth-Moon system as.a double planet rather than as a planet 
and a satellite; but the histories of the two. worlds have been — 
totally different. It may. well be that life never had a chance 1 to 
develop on the Moon, and most astronomers doubt whether any 
traces of former life will be found there, cue a certain 
amount of doubt must remain. 

Yet it must be agreed that our knowledge is still limited. In 
the fairly near future it may be possible to obtain samples of the 
lunar crust, brought back to Earth by unmanned vehicles; later, 
men will be able to make journeys there—and not until this has 
been done will we obtain a final answer to the question : Has 
life ever existed on the Moon? ‘ 

—Based on the B. B. C. television programme of A pri 24 
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of Cross-Examination 


LORD BIRKETT on Sir Patrick Hastings, K.c. 


T is now more than twelve years since the voice of Patrick 

Hastings was heard in the Courts of Law, but there are many 

people who still retain the most vivid recollections of that 

remarkable man. I suppose I knew him better than most 
people outside his own family circle, because there was a time in 
the nineteen-thirties when we were almost daily opponents, prac- 
tising before juries in the civil courts. I admired him from the 
moment that I first saw him; but in later years affection was added 
to admiration. Although Patrick 
Hastings disliked some people and 
said so, sometimes with great 
rudeness, and even found it diffi- 
cult on occasion to be polite to 
an opponent, I do not recall that 
we ever had what could properly 
be called a quarrel. The truth is 
that Patrick Hastings was unlike 
any other advocate of his time. 
Sometimes, perhaps, he sought to 
emulate the methods of Charles 
Russell and Edward Carson, those 
two powerful, dominating per- 
sonalities he so much admired, 
but for the most part he was con- 
tent to let his own personality 
have full play. 

The strongest weapon in the 
armoury of the advocate is usually 
said to be the gift of speech. But 
it was characteristic of Hastings 
that he should affect to be scorn- 
ful of forensic oratory of the 
flamboyant kind because it was 
alien to his style of advocacy, and 
really outside his range; in all 
that he did he seemed to want to 
put himself in a category of his 
own. He had succeeded at the 
Bar against great odds. Born in 
1880, the son of a solicitor, he 
had a curious childhood, alternat- 
ing between poverty and affluence. 
In one of his father’s more prosperous periods he spent two 
years at Charterhouse, but always said that he learnt nothing that 
was of any practical value to him. On that night in 1904 when 
the Benchers of the Middle Temple called him to the Bar, he was 
wearing a wig and gown which he had obtained on credit, and 
when he had paid the necessary fee of £100 which he had slowly 
gathered together, he had nothing left but his own wits. But they 
were to prove more than enough to bring him to the top of his 
profession and to great rewards. 

When I first saw Patrick Hastings the days of poverty were 
gone, and his feet were already firmly planted on the road to 
fame. His biographer, Mr. Montgomery Hyde, states that for 
many years Hastings earned £40,000 a year, and when I first 
knew him it was the magnificence of his motor-cars and his 
supremely confident manner that I remember as being expressive 
of the desire to be different from other men. He well knew his 
limitations, and he knew where his strength lay. He knew that the 
modes of speech in advocacy are of various kinds, and each one of 
them can be effective in the hands of the right man. Hastings was 
a master of simple, direct, forcible speech without any embellish- 
ments or ornamentation. He also knew the immense value of con- 
cise speech linked with brevity: and some of his speeches, without 
any attempt at literary grace or adornment, were as effective as 
anything I ever heard from more dramatic or picturesque orators. 


Sir Patrick Hastings, K.c. (1880-1952) 


His practice was almost wholly in the civil courts and largely 
before juries. Divorce, libel, fraud—these were the fields where 
Hastings shone. He was, without doubt, the greatest cross- 
examiner I ever heard or saw. When I first set eyes on him he 
was conducting a tremendous cross-examination in a crowded 
court, not only with immense power and effect but with a con- 
centrated ruthlessness that was really terrible to behold, as junior 
counsel contending with two leading counsel of considerable fame 
—Rigby Swift and Douglas Hogg: 
He was cross-examining a promi- 
nent Liberal Member of Parlia- 
ment called Handel Booth. A 
German named Gruban, a clever 
engineer, who had been in this 
country for several years, had 
built up a fine business in Oldham 
when war broke out in 1914. He 
became naturalized but required 
additional capital and had been 
advised to seek the help of Handel 
Booth. Booth had taken a leading 
part in what was known as the 
Marconi case, in which Mr. 
Lloyd George was concerned, and 
Mr. Lloyd George was supposed 
to be indebted to Booth for what 
he had done; at least Booth said 
so. Lloyd George was then the 
Minister of Munitions. When the 
Lusitania was sunk by the Ger- 
mans there was a wave of anti- 
German feeling in this country, 
and Gruban was anxious lest his 
contracts with the Government 
for machine tools would be can- 
celled. He confided his fears to 
Booth who said: ‘If you can get 
me on your company, I can do 
what I like with the Ministry of 
Munitions ’. 

The result was that Booth was 
made chairman of the company. 
He began to draw hundreds of pounds from the firm, but was 
greedy for more: he wanted a secret commission of ten per cent. 
on a certain £6,000 contract. Gruban refused because he thought 
it was dishonest. Booth had already written a little note setting 
out that he should have £600, and when Gruban refused Booth 
crumpled up the paper in anger and threw it into the wastepaper 
basket. From then onwards, behind Gruban’s back, Booth did 
everything he could to injure Gruban. He told him he would 
probably be interned, and the only way to remain free was to 
hand over his shareholding to Booth, to take no further part in 
the management, and to let Booth act as his trustee. Gruban felt 
compelled to agree, but notwithstanding all this he was in fact 
interned. He appealed to a tribunal and his case, fortunately for 
him, was heard by two English judges, who ordered his instant 
release and went out of their way to tell Gruban that he should 
see a solicitor to get proper protection for his interests. The 
solicitor issued a writ and briefed Hastings to conduct the case 
for Gruban against Booth, The claim was for damages for fraud 
and it was heard by Lord Coleridge and a jury. 

Nobody was better than Hastings in conducting a case where 
fraud was charged. To hear him pronounce the words ‘ swindler ’ 
and ‘rogue’ could be startling for the venom he put into the 
words; and when he opened the case to the jury, his speech was 
scathing and lacerating. Gruban and his wife were the only 


him. 


witnesses for: the Plaintiff, -and aft 
case for the Defence he called Han 


Booth denied every allegation of fraud, and oe “indignantly 
denied that he had ever sought a ten per cent. commission for 


himself, But before the cross-examination of Booth began, the 
evidence of Dr. Addison, who had succeeded Lloyd George as 
Minister of Munitions, was interposed, and in two questions to 
him, Hastings, with that gift of lucidity and brevity of which I 
have spoken, put the whole case against Booth. 

‘Dr. Addison’, said Hastings, ‘had you at any time Seen 
advising Mr. Handel Booth as to what course Mr. Gruban should 
adopt? ’ And the answer was: * Certainly not’. 

‘Dr. Addison’, said Hastings, ‘if Mr. Booth had ever stated 
that you had told him that Gruban’s only chance of escaping 
internment was that he should hand over all his shares to Mr. 
Handel Booth, would that statement have been a lie?’ And the 
answer was: ‘ It would’. 


The Important First Question 

Hastings once confided to me that he usually thought out his 
first question in cross-examination with great care, and he fastened 
on Booth’s denial of ever demanding a secret commission at once. 
This is how the cross-examination opened : 

‘Mr. Handel Booth, would it be dishonest for a director of a 
company to seek for himself a secret commission on his com- 
pany’s earnings? ’ : 

Booth with great emphasis said: ‘Of course it would’. 

“If you did such a thing, would you consider yourself a 
rogue? * 

To which Booth answered even more emphatically : 
course ° 

‘Did you do that very thing when you were a director of 
Gruban’s company? ” 

Booth, almost speechless with egation shouted : 
never, never! ’ 

: Very well ’, said Hastings quietly, ‘take a look at this piece 
of paper’. 

It was the piece of paper on which Booth had made his note, 


‘Of 


* Never, 


_ and which he had thrown angrily into the wastepaper basket 


when Gruban had refused to agree the commission, and which 
Gruban had later picked out and kept. Booth turned the paper 
over and over again, and as he did so Hastings read out the 
words written on it: ‘Full ten per cent. to F.H.B. Say £600 
or £650 ’. ‘ Who is F.H.B.? ’ said Hastings. 

The answer was: ‘I know only one, myself ’. 

‘What was the ten per cent.on?? 

‘TI do not know’. 

* What was the amount of the Birmingham contract? ’ 

‘ Six thousand pounds ’. 

Booth tried to make some explanations but in the first few 
minutes Hastings had shaken his confidence profoundly. Imme- 
diately Hastings struck again with another document to support 
‘Mr. Booth’, he said, ‘did you boast to Mr. Gruban 
about your friendship with members of the Cabinet and how 
you could influence them? ” 

To which Booth answered: “Whilst I know members of the 
Sskeriy I deny that I ever told Gruban that I could influence 

em 

‘Then’, said Hastings, ‘ what about this telegram you sent to 
Gruban? “Portfolio received today. Have already spoken to 
Cabinet Minister and high official has called on me, so am hoping 


for good results? ”’ 


Booth then suggested that thie use Sof the words ‘ Cabinet 


‘Minister’ was a slip, to which Hastings responded rather grimly: 


‘Slip! I suggest it was a lie’. So the cross-examination continued 
and was utterly merciless. In the result the jury awarded the 


Plaintiff £4,750. Hastings never did anything better than this 


great cross-examination of Handel Booth. He was at his best— 
relentless, ruthless, eager, vehement, scornful, satirical, contemp- 
tuous, by turns—and it is no exaggeration to say that he simply 
destroyed Handel Booth. 

When I recall that day and other days, I think principally of 


the wonderful animation he always displayed. He always seemed 


so alert, so alive, and the vehemence of his questions at times 
was overwhelming. The expressions on his face as he put his 


v > judg. 
to any Ancuiente ak without distracting piss 
immediate purpose he AE in his mind. = EBs ; 


Concentration before: the Jury - eas 
Hastings had learned, too, the immense advanced it is to i thee 
advocate to stand up straight and to be still. He never took his ae 
off the jury when he was addressing them and he never stopped 1 eo 
sip water from a tumbler or to break in any way | his concentration: 
and he managed at all times to convey the impression that. he was — 
in earnest and was not simply playing a part. Like all great 
advocates, he seemed to divine what was going on in the minds 
of the Ls he never flattered them or spp them or tried step 
them feel, no doubt.” that Me respected ‘diet? ‘independence anid 
their judgment. When he was examining his own witness to get 
his case before the jury, where the rules about the form of the 
questions that may be put are very strict, Hastings would con- 
duct the examination as though it was a spontaneous conversation. — 
When the occasion demanded it, he could laugh a case out of 
court as well as any man I ever knew. His sense of humour was — 
sometimes a little différent from that of the ordinary man, butin 
court he always used his humour with restraint and good sense. 
But Hastings’s great opportunity came to him in 1922, three 
years after he had been made a King’s Counsel: and it came 
suddenly and unexpectedly. The case was one in which a well- 
known racing journalist named Robert Sievier brought\an action 
for libel against Richard Wootton, a well-known trainer of race- 
horses. Sievier was one of those flamboyant characters who 
manage to get a great public following to support them in what- 
ever they do, whatever its nature. He was the owner of that 
famous St. Leger winner Sceptre, and at sixty years of age had 
behind him a varied kind of career which would not stand a 
close and critical examination. He edited a ‘journal called The 
Winning Post and wrote a column under the heading ‘ Celebrities 
in Glass Houses ’, and in this column he attacked a wealthy South 
African racehorse owner, Mr. Jack Joel. Joel had once got into 
trouble in South Africa about illicit diamond buying, and Sievier 
was proposing to publish Joel’s photograph between the photo- 


i> 


_ graphs of two murderers. When Joel heard of this (as he was — | 


intended to do) he negotiated with Sievier through a man named 
Mills, and agreed to pay Sievier £5,000 if he would not publish 
Joel’s photograph. At the same time he informed the police. 

Sievier was prosecuted for blackmail.at the Old Bailey in 1908 


-and was defended by Rufus Isaacs who secured his acquittal. 


Through this same column Sievier had attacked Richard 
Wootton, accusing him of ordering his jockeys ‘to pull their 
horses when Wootton had not backed them so that he could 
win on the horses that he had backed. Wootton sued Sievier, but 
only got a farthing damages, the jury saying somewhat sur- — 
prisingly that Sievier had acted without malice. Wootton nursed 
his grievances for a time and then published a pamphlet in which 
he called Sievier a swindler, a card sharper, a thief, and a man 
with whom no decent person ought to associate. He set out many 
disgraceful episodes in Sievier’s career, including the attempt to 
blackmail Mr. Joel. On the second day of the trial, just: as the 
cross-examination of Sievier was beginning, Carson was called “h 
away to Ulster on political business: and ak case was eft in 
the hands of Hastings. | 
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moment he went into the witness-box, it was clear that Mills 
had no intention whatever of injuring Sievier if he could possibly 
help it. He said in answer to Hastings that he knew of the attacks 
om Joel, that he had handed Sievier a cheque for £5,000, but 
Bek ‘the payment was a loan. Sievier, conducting his own case, made 
the terrible mistake of cross-examining Mills, and Mills gladly 

responded, saying there never was any suggestion of blackmail, 
that Sievier had merely given him a letter to hand to Mr. Joel 
_ thanking him for his kindness to Mills, and that he, Sievier, 
Hastings the right to re-examine on any matters arising out of 
~ the cross-examination, and here is the ae model of skill and 
____— restraint in carrying out that task. 
oa ‘Did the Plaintiff show you any a to be incor- 
bc Porated with the proposed article on Mr. Joel? ” 

aan ele did”; 

~  *Whom did the photographs represent? ? 
_ £He said something about them being murderers’, 

‘ Where were they to be placed? ’ 
* One on each side of Mr. Joel’. a : 
‘What for?’ 
‘I do not know’. , 


- would not attack Joel again. This cross-examination gave. 


court again. . 


In the end the jury returned a verdict for Mr. Wootton and 
Sievier left the court utterly discredited. Hastings in his later 
days of affluence was accustomed to say with much feeling: 
‘When Carson went to Ulster that night he brought me fortune ”. 

Patrick Hastings, like Marshall Hall, remained at the Bar all 
his working life. He frequently said to me that he had no wish 
to be made a judge, and when I went to the Bench in 1941 he 
wrote what I can only describe as a very sad letter in which he 


_ said how much he would miss our battles together. But when he 


came to retire he wrote these words: ‘I sat back in the Lord 
Chief Justice’s Court and I knew that I should never see that 
- I could not very well complain. I had enjoyed 
a long innings ‘and it was quite time for me to make way for 
younger men. Fate had not been unkind to me. I had climbed 


‘up a long steep road, and had managed to achieve a fair means 
, of success, and now was the time to go. After all it is better to 
' leave from the top of the hill than to wait until you begin to 


slip down the other side’. 

It was bravely done and bravely spoken, and Patrick Hastings 
went to join the select company of those who made advocacy 
their calling and have brought honour to themselves and to their 
great profession.—From a broadcast in the Home Service 


How the Marshall Plan Started 


By LEONARD MIALL, B.B.C. 
N one of his recent ‘Letters from America*”, Alistair Cooke 
mentions that the Marshall Plan was actually proposed, 
before General Marshall’s announcement of it at Harvard, 


: by an underling in the State Department in a speech at a_ 


Southern college. He recalls that both the popular and the expert 
response to this speech was nil, but when Ernest Bevin heard of it 
he ‘ grabbed it with both hands ’. 

Thereby hangs a tale. The curtain-raiser speech foreshadowing 

the ideas of the Marshall Plan was in fact made by Dean Acheson, 

'~ then Under-Secretary of State, at Cleveland, Mississippi, on 
_ May 8, 1947. It was a curious accident that led Mr. Acheson to 

; Mississippi, and led to his novel ideas being accepted as official 
- policy. It was an equally curious accident that led General 
Marshall to speak at virtually no notice at Harvard on June 5, and 


it was a third curious accident that enabled Mr. Bevin to make 


the immediate response which brought the tentative American 
overture to life. 
While Marshall was away at the Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence in Moscow in the spring of 1947, Acheson was in charge of 
the State Department. He was suddenly summoned to the White 
+ House by President Truman, who had a problem. The President 
asked Acheson whether he, as a friend, would do something to 
help him out of a jam. He explained that he had promised some 


=) sippi, on May 8. Cleveland had got very excited, Elaborate 
aN arrangements had been made. Truman’s speech on foreign affairs 
__was going to do for Cleveland what Churchill’s ‘Iron Curtain’ 
speech did for Fulton. 


But since Truman had given his promise to Cleveland, Senator 
Theodore Bilbo, the rabble-rousing reactionary senior Senator 
ee. from Mississippi, had been denied his seat in the Senate pending 

= the i investigation of wholesale charges of corruption. Bilbo had 


organize his reinstatement. The Democratic Party in Mississippi 
| *T ae Listener, April'20, 1964 


_ friends of Mrs, Truman to make a speech at Cleveland, Missis- — 


just left Washington dramatically to return to Mississippi and. 


Washington correspondent 1945-53 


was torn with dissension. Tempers were high and intrigue was rife. 
The President knew that it would be political lunacy to set his 
own foot in the State of Mississippi until the Bilbo affair had 
blown-over. Nevertheless, he was loyally anxious not to disappoint 
his wife’s friends. He had asked them whether they would accept 
a member of the Cabinet. He had offered them the Attorney 
General. But they insisted on a speech on foreign affairs. The 


- Secretary of State, General Marshall, was away. Would Acheson, 


General George Marshall broadcasting 
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to pet the ‘Ticcidut out of this em 
go to Cleveland and make some speech 1 n May 

Acheson said he would be glad to go. had been seeking a 
suitable opportunity for launching some of his ideas on foreign 


economic policy; and he warned Truman that he might make 
rather an explosive speech. He suggested it would be wise if the 


President would himself read the speech before he made it. He 
had not forgotten the dismissal of Henry Wallace for speaking 
out of turn on foreign affairs. The President, thinking only of his 
relief at getting out of an embarrassing situation, said he would 
be glad to. 

Acheson returned to the State Department. With the help of 
the Policy Planning Staff he considered his forthcoming speech. 


‘The American loan to Britain was running out fast. The rise in, 


U.S. prices had halved its value. It was clear that western Europe 
was going to need more help urgently. The winter and the floods 


of early 1947 had been disastrous. But how could Congress be © 
persuaded to appropriate the necessary funds on the necessary 


scale? The State Department had all too often appeared before 
Congress to justify some project with the plea that if only the 
funds were voted on that occasion Europe’s ills would be over. 
First was Unrra, and the American taxpayer had put up three- 
quarters of the money. A year later, it was the same amount again 
for Unrra. Then Bretton Woods, then the American loan to 
Britain, then many other smaller loans; funds for Greece and 
Turkey, under the Truman Doctrine, were still being debated. 
Each time they had promised European economic recovery, and 
recovery was as far away as ever. 


An Imaginative Continental Plan at 
Acheson sensed that the Democratic Administration could only 
be successful again, before a new Republican Congress elected on 


a programme of economy, if there were an imaginative Conti-. 


nental Plan for which the initiative came from the European 
side of the Atlantic. His Cleveland speech developed those ideas. 
It was the genesis of the European Recovery Programme. 
Acheson took the draft back to the White House. He asked the 
President to read it and to show it to his Economic Advisers. He 
also suggested to the President that the Secretary of Commerce, 
Averell Harriman, should read it as well as the President’s Mili- 
tary Advisers. A day or two later there was a White House 
meeting about the Acheson draft. The President’s Chief Economic 
Adviser wanted some minor qualifications about certain figures. 
The Army and Navy noted that there was no mention of overseas 
bases and ceased to worry. The Commerce Department was 


_ pleased, and the President himself was still glowing with ager evins: 


at not having to set foot in Mississippi. 

Acheson delivered his speech. Little attention was aid to it in 
the American press, but abroad it was another story. Many British 
newspapers splashed it. The Times published the full text. As 
the foreign reactions came in, American editors picked up interest. 
James B. Reston, the Diplomatic Correspondent of The New 
York Times, asked Acheson whether this was the beginning of a 
new Administration policy or whether it was merely some private 
kite-flying of his own. The distinction is not always easy in 
Washington. ‘I don’t know ’, said Acheson, ‘ you’d better ask the 
White House’. And at the next Presidential press conference 
Reston did. President Truman, still glowing with gratitude, and 
recalling that the Armed Services, his Economic Advisers and the 
Commerce Department had all read the Under-Secretary’s speech 


and not raised objections, declared that it did indeed represent ~ 


official Administration policy. 
In the meantime Marshall had returned from his lengthy sessions 


with Molotov, Bevin, and Bidault in Moscow. He realized that 


if he was to break the stalemate over the post-war settlement he 
must have the backing of an economically healthy Europe. 


Acheson told his chief the story of his Cleveland speech. He 


explained how some personal ideas were becoming an official 
policy. ‘T’ve kicked a fairly important ball pretty high in the 
air’, he said, ‘ but it’s falling rapidly. It’s time you caught it and 
ran with it’. It was indeed. The next weekend Hungary fell to 


Dap Communist coup d état. 


Marshall decided he must make an immediate offer in the form 


Te a a speech. But he looked at his diary and saw that his next 


bad for the morale of co 


_ abroad. he found that Harvard University had 


_ only about a couple of days beforehand, Marshall telephoned — 


‘tive to formulate an agreed plan on the European side of the 


_ Embassy. To the surprise 


made it a practice to r 


honorary degrees in safe But on one occa’ 
doctorates to all of the American Joint Chiefs of 
colleagues had already accepted. General Marshall did n 
to embarrass them by publicly stating his objections. Y - 
too highly principled to make any exception to his self-imposed ee: 

rule. So he wrote courteously but firmly to Harvard | saying that = 
he could not accept the degree, without giving a reason. The rz) 
Trustees of Harvard were a little surprised: their honorary degrees oT, 

are not normally lightly rejected. So they wrote equally firmly Gh eat. 
the Army Chief of Staff saying that they proposed to award him 

the degree in absentia and that they hoped one day after the war 

he would find an opportunity to come and take it in person, So, ea 


Harvard and said that he would like to come and accept his war- 2 
time degree on June 5. He would also tie: to make a short | singe rei 
American Attitude to Speech 2 at Harvieds aie: TS: a 


Thus, at practical ly no notice, the Secretary of State went to > 
Harvard to receive his honorary doctorate, and to say some words 
which, it was fully expected, would be platitudinously concerned 
with foreign affairs, but would amount to little more than a polite 
gesture among the other speeches at an honorific occasion. The — 
time of delivery was totally uncertain and, though an advance 
text was issued as a routine operation by the State Department’s 
press section, no particular attention was paid to it. The American 
news agencies dismissed it with a few lines. It was not broadcast _ 
by the American networks, The British Embassy in Washington 
did not consider it worth the cable charges to transmit to London, __ 
despite the pleadings of its press officer, ‘Philip Jordan. He was 
told that the speech was just a university oration to be sent back 
to London in the diplomatic bag by sea. Few American news — 
editors even thought it worthy of a place on the front page. By 
contrast, three of the British correspondents in Washington wrote 
it up as forcibly as they could. They were René MacColl of the 
Daily Express, Malcolm Muggeridge, then of the Daily Tele- 7 23 
graph, and myself. We had invited Dean Acheson to lunch on 
June 2 to question him about the nature of his Cleveland speech 
and the Continental Plan. Boy official was it? What was the next 
step to be? - 

Acheson had told us oe important and serious a project it 
was, but he explained that unless there was some dramatic initia- 


Atlantic, nothing would happen. Armed with this interpretation, — 
it was clear that Marshall’s apparently casual statement in his 
hurriedly arranged Harvard speech was in fact an important offer. 

It would have been easy to overlook the Harvard speech altogether, 
for it had none of the trappings of an important diplomatic move. 
The Daily Express and the Daily Telegraph were thus the only 
British morning newspapers to feature the Harvard speech, and 
my account led the 9.0 p.m, B.B.C News, which also ‘ trailed’ the 

‘ American Commentary’ later that evening which I happened — 

to be giving. I devoted almost all of it to the importance of 


_ Marshall’s overture, and to the American Administration’ Ss hl 


for a meets response from the European side. 2 


oe wt 


aes sect of his Harvard: tals ose. reason 
treatment by the State Depar 1ent was his fear that 
news agencies, in their zeal for collecting immediate 
reactions, would telephone some of the leading economize: x. 
new Republican Congress, and that their comments m 
nate the headlines. He had toyed wi r 
privately beforehand of t 
decided against it for fear of 
heard of it despite the a 


a) lifeline t to sinking 
was none, The gener- 


RENTS A a. a ; e ney 


the Confidence: Man 


t into Me pool at a Ber ae Pig aoe why, th 
we responded with such alacrity, and why we grabbed the hi 


with both hands ’. 


avy 
From then on the European Recovery Programme roflucth to be ie 
a series of curious accidents, 


= MR eA Tai a 

er Eat es, oad . ALASTAIR Mn dates on a = idea 

; I KE > . <a 

Rete at ~ - a ; , > 

t e foaua te - WANT to fey the beac idee of the confidence man; was indeed a Legnaiuolo, whom they knew; but that he wasn’t he. 
a and in doing so, of course, I have to become a confidence And in the end the poor man was so terrified that he would not 
a cs man myself; because no one can ever know enough about the go home in case he would meet the ‘ real’ Legnaiuolo. 
ote ae _ramifications of a literary theme to assess its significance —_ Lazarillo de Tormes was the primary form of the picaresque 
ofhes properly. But all of us are in some sense confidence men. What is romance. But the genre reaches a new stature in Gil Blas. It is 


a ‘con.’ man, after all, but one who pretends to be other than: 
o. uhe is, to get credit? A thing we.all do continually, whenever we 
Jeeths x ay to make a particular inopression : on an employer, say, or on 
someone we love. 

_ This universal thirst for credit was Boe in the picaresque 
literature of the later Middle Ages, where the confidence man 
made his first appearance as a subject for serious fiction. The 
ras # _picaro, however much an outcast, was always a representative 
- figure. Lazarillo de Tormes, for example, far more than Lancelot, 
was the true representative of the new social classes in a‘ subsis- 

tence world of economic struggle. To them, chivalric values had 
} - little relevance: Lazarillo’s world and theirs was One of anti- 
heroes. Lazarillo’s cynicism and amorality are justified, if at all, 
Etee ae only by the need to survive. Pretence, for Lazarillo, is a necessary 

condition of life: in his world, simply. to live—ingeniously, dis- 
- honourably, fortuitously, to aig oe a trick of confidence, 
oe Vouse for. Theft and Fraud 
A large class of adventurers in fact existed in Spain: men 
_ turned loose by peace from the royal service, without any clearly 


defined social role. And at the same time the influx of wealth 


x ~ from the New World tended to stimulate acquisitiveness. An 
_ individualism | of selfishness, even a vogue for theft and fraud, 
flourished; and there were many accomplished con. men in real 
~life—men like Gabriel the Pastrycook, who impersonated Sebas- 

a # tian: of Portugal, seventeen years after that king had died. 

Se~82 But the form as well as the content of picaresque romance had 

-a social correlative. The episodic plot reflects the drifting life 

of the actual adventurer; just as the fictional picaro’s lack of 

_ character betrays a growing personal uncertainty at that point in 

time—a new difficulty in keeping a sense of worth-while indivi- 

dual identity. This failure of identity can, I think, be traced to 


as 


movement in the medieval social order had at least left all classes 
____ sure of their indispensable functions; functions which were richly 
ae endowed with significance by custom, tradition, and myth, But 
Wen now, the burden of establishing a social role was coming to rest 
-. on the individual. In the emerging society, identity began to 
4s _ depend on that elusive quality, credit, Once credit went, the indivi- 
dual was nothing. And this was very apt to happen under condi- 
a ‘eS tions of unemployment such as prevailed at the time in Spain. 
" = In the Renaissance, uncertainty of role afflicted artists perhaps 
: more than any other social group. The artist could hope to enjoy 
“a higher status than ever before; but this depended, now, on his 
; n, instead of on the stable provisions of the craft guilds. 
find the noblest of artists using picaresque tricks to establish 
: s. Even Michelangelo, who later quarrelled with a pope 
oe over the " protocol appropriate to his status, buried a marble 
Cupid and passed it off as an antique. There is an 
»f the insecure identity of the artist in the trick played by 
| his friends on a cabinet-maker, Il Grasso 


ee 


~ we missed in Le Sage: 


the new and onerous ambiguity of the social role. The lack of 


him that he did not exist: that there — 


Le Sage who succeeds in formalizing the ingredients of picaresque 
into a set of accepted conventions. 


Two Completely Different wanderings ' 
It is often said that the picaresque romance is a crude stage in 
the development of the novel. But we are really dealing here with 
two completely different genres. The novelist usually takes 
middle-class society more or less for granted; and he gives his 
characters the greatest possible measure of secure identity; the 
writer of picaresque romance, on the other hand, concerns himself 
with the unsettled wanderings of characters without a firm social 
identity. He examines and questions the bases of bourgeois, even 
of all civilized, society. So that, when a distinctively bourgeois 
way of life became the settled norm, in the eighteenth century, 
the picaresque romance inevitably ceased to be a dominant genre. 
It went on being written, but now with a symbolic intention, and 
by dissident, maladjusted writers much at variance with their 
milieux. In Britain, for instance, it was Smollett, Dickens, and 

Thackeray who wrote picaresque romances. 

In America, it is true, there was Mark Twain, the most socially 
enslaved of all great writers. But his picaresque romance was 
Huckleberry Finn, the book he did not think much of, but in 
which he made his deepest protest against the society he elsewhere 
flattered. Huck reflects Twain’s own ambivalence. Many of Huck’s 
wonderfully inventive falsehoods are attempts to create a respect- 
able persona, in emulation of Tom Sawyer’s. But Huck can also 
engage in confidence tricks to help a runaway slave: an action 


_which above any other contravenes the social code. Altogether, his 


attitude to his disguises is so different from Tom’s, so much more 
serious and discriminating, that we find in Twain the distinction 
the distinction between morally right and 
wrong ways of being a confidence man. For Twain it is a matter | 
of how responsibly and consciously the assumed role is chosen, 
and how fully it is assimilated. 

Perhaps the most interesting American version of picaresque is 
to be found in Melville’s romance The Confidence Man: a 
Masquerade. The mise-en-scene of The Confidence Man is a 
Mississippi river-boat, the microcosm of a society composed 
almost exclusively of con, men and their dupes. The theme is 
announced when a messianic deaf-mute writes on his slate: 
‘Charity thinketh no evil’; and so challenges a barber’s sign 
saying: “ No trust ’. We are faced, then, with the practical impos-— 
sibility of trust, opposing the divine imperative that commands 
trust. Between these two poles, which for Melville remained 
absolutely opposed, the dialogues proceed. Dialogues on a single 
topic: con. men and men of faith, persuading their fellow- 
passengers to have faith. Into these dialogues we ourselves are 
drawn; and the absence of comment by the author makes us decide 
how much confidence to have in the speakers, Some of the trans- 
actions are confidence tricks; but which? Melville often does not, 
perhaps cannot, tell us decisively; and the effect is disturbing. 

: (ceimcluded on page 784) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


April 26—May 2 


Wednesday, April 26 

Mutiny in French army collapses 

General Challe, leader of the Algerian 
revolt, is charged in Paris with plotting 
against the State 

A joint Committee of both Houses of Par- 
liament is to be set up to inquire into the 
composition of the House of Lords 


Thursday, April 27 

Britain and the United States complain to 
Russia about delays in reaching a cease- 
fire in Laos 

An unofficial strike spreads in the Port of 
London; seventy-three ships idle 

A Government is formed in Kenya under 
the new constitution 


Friday, April 28 

Three French parachute regiments, includ- 
ing the Foreign Legion regiment which 
led the Algerian revolt, are to be 
disbanded 

Plans are drawn up to fly meat in from the 
Continent if the London dock strike 
continues 

Nazis’ plan to exterminate 11,000,000 Jews 
in Europe is revealed during evidence 
given against Adolf Eichmann at his trial 
in Jerusalem 


Saturday, April 29 

Three Ghanaian soldiers of the United 
Nations force in the Congo are reported 
killed in clashes with Congolese troops in 
Kasai Province 

The Canadian Chamber of Commerce in 
Britain sends a telegram to Prime 
Minister urging him to intervene in the 
London dock strike 


Mr. Averell Harriman, U.S. Ambassador- 
at-large, arrives in Vientiane to study 
situation in Laos 


Sunday, April 30 


London dockers accept recommendation by - 


unofficial strike committee to return to 
work, but only on certain conditions 
President Kennedy confers with his advisers 


about delay in achieving a cease-fire in 
Laos 


Monday, May 1 


London Chamber of Commerce says that 
price of some foods may be doubled if 
dock strike continues 

Nineteen people die in a fire at a club in 
Bolton, Lancashire 

The Lord Chief Justice again advocates 


reintroduction of corporal punishment 
for crime 


Tuesday, May 2 


Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied 
Workers rejects resolution reaffirming 
support for policy of unilateral nuclear 
disarmament 

King Hussein of Jordan to marry English 
girl 

American attempt to put man into space 
Postponed 


AWE" LI Sten eR 


MAY 4°1961 


The Queen inspecting’a guard of honour of the It¢ 

force after her arrival in heavy rain at Dedimomannu 

Sardinia, on April 29. Her Majesty and the L 

Edinburgh were on their way to Italy for a stat 

Owing to a mishap to the royal yacht ‘ Britanni 

Queen and the Duke had to stay overnight on thé 
and sail for Naples the next day 


§, 
A | 


Copyright reserved for the owner by ‘ Royal Academy Illustrated ’ 

* Figures in a Street’ by.L. S.. Lowry, A.R.A.. from the |. 

Summer Exhibition of the Royal Academy ‘which opened 
last week 


The match which opened the cricket tour of the Australian team at 
Worcester; it was abandoned on the third day owing to rain 
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President Tshombe of Katanga sitting under guard at 
: : Coquilhatville airport after being detained by troops of 

The Duke of Kent shaking hands with a group of dancers in the Central Congolese Government on April 26. He had 

Freetown, Sierra Leone, last week. The Duke was representing been about to fly home after walking out of a conference of 

the Queen at the independence celebrations of the former Congolese leaders at which he attacked President Kasavubu 
British colony on April 27 for co-operating with the United Nations 


sit-down’ demonstration in Whitehall, London, ‘Picked for the Team’ a painting by a 

Saturday, against nuclear weapons. A force of nine-year-old boy in the Royal Drawing 

)0 police removed the demonstrators bodily to Society’s Exhibition of children’s paint- 

leet of vehicles, More than 800 people were ings at the Guildhall Art Gallery, open 
arrested until May 13 


Empty meat lorries lined up at Victoria Docks last week-end when more 

than 13,000 dockers in the Port of London were out on an unofficial 

strike, The cause of the trouble was the use at a small private wharf 
of a few unregistered men 


Left: members of the Royal Air Force on skis in the Tyrol. This is 
part of a scheme designed to encourage adventurous and strenuous 


training 


‘The Confidence Maa 


onduded from page 781) 


The book is concerned—as the swindles in- 
Nohuing dubious investment companies show— 


with the special moral dilemmas of American 
industrial capitalism. This society is professedly 
based on the free exchange of credit; that is, on 
trust. But this credit must be granted with the 
utmost distrust, since the society is based 
actually on acquisitiveness. Melville sees through 
all the high-principled talk about a mutually 
trustful game in which all men are. winners. 
After all, who is it that advocates mutual con- 
fidence? The agent of the Black Rapids Coal 
Company; the salesman of Omni-Balsamic 
Reinvigorator; the representative of the Philo- 
sophical Intelligence Office. Involved parties 
like these understandably preach faith in man’s 


perfectibility and in progress, because this is the - 


faith on which the profitable industrial expan- 
sion of the gilded age depends. And yet, though 


Melville dissents violently from his age’s con- 


fidence, he cannot help including also the deaf- 
mute’s appeal that we should love, and so trust. 
This moral contradiction is repeatedly forced on 
us as we read, How far dare you trust? 

- We are never allowed to decide easily. Even 
the form of the book obstructs us. The river 
boat (itself significantly named the ‘ Fidéle’) 
contains no passenger of firm identity, through 
whose eyes the others can be seen as they really 
are. All we have to go on is clothes, appear- 
ances, sweet words. Van Wyck Brooks has 
remarked how many of the characters are 
actually veiled or bandaged in some way. In this 
joyless masquerade, what hope is there of ever 
getting beyond the convenient persona, beyond 
the role of the beggar or the salesman? As 
Melville’s sceptical philosopher puts it: ‘No- 
body knows who anyone is’. 

- What of the cosmopolitan, for instance, who 
persuades the barber to take down his ‘ No trust’ 
sign? When he leaves without paying for his 
shave, has all his fine talk, all his defence of 
wigs and facades against the barber’s calvinistic 
misanthropy, has all his exalted optimism been 
in aid of a free shave? Or, is the cosmopolitan 
quite genuinely initiating the barber into the 
life of grace, in which there are no guarantees? 
It is the slowly growing balance of probability 


symbolism in the character, too. The cosmopoli- 
tan clearly embodied for “Melville an America 
which, being a blender of races and nations, 
still had an uncertain identity. In outward pro- 
fessions, like the ship’s name, ‘ Fidéle’, it stood 
for high principles. But in actual fact it was 
ard to tell whether there were any lengths to 
fhich its acquisitiveness would not go. 


homas Mann’s Wise. Irony 
Yet it was not the corrosive, interrogative 
irony of Melville, 


the literary confidence man. In The Confessions 
of Felix Krull, Confidence Man, the symbolic 
elements | of picaresque are deployed with full 
consciousness for the first time. For his model, 
Man n returned to the primitive picaresque of 
‘i nmelhausen, which he set himself to parody. 
reason why he felt parody was the only 


= to him lies, I pink, in his conception 


that he is a con. man, which makes the total — 
effect. such a gloomy one. For there is a political — 


it was the wise irony of 
Thomas Mann, that achieved the apotheosis of — 


ual "piscionhy as 


element ’. 
life as mythical gains ‘an insight into the higher 


truth depicted in the actual; a smiling know- 


ledge of the eternal, the ever-being and authen- 
ic’, Knowledge, that is, of the mythical role 
each actor plays, in the illusion that it is his 
own and unique: that he has invented it; 
whereas ‘ if his existence consisted merely in the 


unique and the present, he would be confused, 


helpless, unstable in his own self-regard’. 


Authenticity in Enacted Myth. 


The life of dignity,.argues Mann, is an 
archaizing attitude; authenticity lies in the myth 
enacted. At the same time, we can see that such 
a life, paradoxically, must involve adopting an 
assumed role. Mann applies this theory to his 


_ epic foseph and his Brothers, where, as he him- 


self remarks, he moved away from the bourgeois 
and individual to the mythical. But it applies 
also to Felix Krull, which is especially concerned 
with defining a mythical role: the role of the 
picaro, the representative of an acquisitive 


society. Only, you would not expect to find 
_ the ‘ever-being and authentic’ 


in the character 
of the con. man. Perhaps Mann hoped that 


‘knowledge of the undesirable myth determining 


our life would free us from it? Well, perhaps; 
at times, certainly, he treats his most engaging 
of literary rogues with a ruthlessly penetrating 
irony. Felix seems to suffer from none of those 
qualms about his role that so afflicted Thomas 
Mann himself. In fact, Felix is what his creator 
was never able to be, the amoral pure artist. 
The unreality that seeps into everything Felix 
does is precisely the unreality of the artistic life 
as Mann conceived it. The picaresque novel was 
always, ultimately, concerned with the outlawed 
sensibility of the artist; but only the conscious 


art of Mann shows why. The artist is a rogue 


because of the inauthentic character of the 
artist’s identity. The artist’s identity is always 
threatened by the implicit pretensions his works 
make. 


been imposed. The work has a dignity that the 
artist himself does not usually possess. So he 
implicitly claims more than he is able to sub- 


-stantiate: that is to say, permanent Possession of 
a significant identity, that is in fact only fitfully 


his. Apart from his works; the artist may be 
nothing—like Tonio Kréger, he may ‘ [move] 
about grey and unobtrusive among his fellows 
like an actor without his make-up, who counts 
for nothing as soon as he stops representing 
something else’. The burden of maintaining a 
public persona must have lain particularly 
heavily on Thomas Mann, who was a prominent 
figure in national life; and indeed throughout 
his career he was obsessed with what he felt to 
be a prolonged deception on his part. 

But the artist’s special lack of authenticity is 


a Philoctetes wound; it gives him painful insight | 


into a general falsity of civilized man, And in 
fact the wider theme of Felix Krull is the great 


confidence trick of all civilization: the precari- 
_ ous, slightly unreal, quality of all cultural enter- 


prise. We must see Felix, in this light, not only 
as a con. man, but as a man whose idealism 
constitutes a kind of faith—we must see ‘hima, it in 


ir ee cam lifting its — 
‘head above the impersonal and mythical element 
_ of biography, which is, all the same, the decisive | 
A writer who has learned to regard ~ 


‘y 
trace man’s unique ‘role as the creature who 


Every artistic work is a selection from 
experience, on which form and significance have 


a emitters never more th 
solidity to his deceptions’. But the k 
also what they appear to be on the 
vivid, impressionistic survey of the pl 
sentient being ; and intellect in the co mos. 


knows his beginning and his ending, who has: a>) 
evolved so far as to be able to ‘survey cosmic up 
prospects and to chatter about them. Of course, — 
Kuckuck’s world view (as reported by Felix) is 
naive and presumptuous; it is not true thatman 
knows his beginning and his ending. Yet oulee ie, 
such ironies keep us from glorying in man, they ; 
do not move us to a vote of no confidence in i 
him. To show Felix Krull, con. man, as the 
end product of human evolution is an irony; — 
but a lenient, even a compassionate irony, gently — 
putting man’s weakness into Proportion. Besides, — 

it is comically marvellous that in such a precari- 

ous situation he should be confident. But 
whether, in the last resort, Felix’s role is one of 
dignity is a question no one, perhaps, should: 

ask. Thomas Mann took as seriously as anyone 

the philosophy of thé word. Only, this philo- 
sophy, he thought, was best practised with a 
comic sense of its preposterous effrontery. 

Recent treatment of identity has benefited 
from psychoanalytic studies of the personality. : 
Indeed, the psychoanalytic advances, which 
almost exactly coincide with Mann’s career, have 
made the problems of identity conscious. a 


An Enolidl Eantabution Se 


The contemporary preoccupation dsex ‘not 
necessarily lead to creative development in litera- 
ture of the themes we have been tracing. The 
French anti-novel, by rejecting the certainties of 
the classical novel, at least makes way for a new 
contribution. But English writing has less to 
offer in this field. A notable exception is William — 
Golding’s Pincher Martin, the first treatment of 
a solitary confidence man. Nigel Dennis’s Cards — 
of Identity cleverly renders our dwindling sense 
of national identity, but it uses the idea of — 
fictitious roles mostly as a vehicle for rather — 
superficial social satire. One would almost think 
that a collective shrinking from reconsideration 
of our national role were discouraging far- 
reaching reconsiderations in literature, too. 

There are more American developments; ina 
among them John Barth’s extraordinary book, 
The End of the Road. Barth takes up the thread 
exactly where Thomas Mann dropped it, and he 
addresses. himself directly to a question. -Mann> . 552" 
evaded; the question of the relation of the self 
to the persona. Barth’s hero—or anti-hero— 
is physically immobilized by a total loss of all rae 
feeling of identity. ‘Ina sense’, he says, ‘I. am pea 


Jacob Horner’. The course of ‘treatment hae 


receives from a quack doctor includes training — a, 


ae sg 


in the confident adoption of roles chosen co 

pletely at random; and the catastrophe this leads — ti 
to forces us to consider all over again the per- eo 
manence and as plants of Benes: Sa 


ind it is Lea tak: Piiferentia 
nthe ua ees telescopes 


to. one’ 3. ee eAclits 
as to have rested here. 


_- What I want to examine is: first, the idea 
that serialism and its more recent developments — 


provide a broad and long-term basis for com- 


Position, comparable to that of tonality. And, 


second, the general. direction in which serial- — 


ism ‘is moving the art of composition and some 
of ‘the probable consequences of this movement. 
* Some S saeee ae tan of composition became 


To write music eaout recourse to a tonal. 
centre opens up so many possibilities that the 
rogeeposst might, like one of Sartre’s heroes, 


come | Braves by his freedom. We know 


ic which was ficety eueh Sd I suppose 
that it was ‘through being unable to find an aural 
principle that could take the place of tonality 
that the twelve-note method came into existence. 
It was probably the only solution, and certainly 
much better than any of the alternatives since 
offered. But, while tonality is an idea which we 
can formulate after a historical survey of 
Buropean music, the twelve-note method had to 
be formally defined, at least in the mind of the — 


helene poe) a work Si be oSeapees } 


not only demonstrates a logical error in the 
ry but emphasizes the fact that it is a theory 
it oe such anerror. — 

be free, but the first step” 
its” limitations po pre- 


aah increasing importance laid 
e of extra-musical rules. The mere 
to be said that masterpieces 
nforming to rules. Today, 
sk by a sympathetic 
to his own serial — 


be 
ik 


Bad the > 


development does not commend — 


by te further rules with ‘built-in’ 


Shis, is where be exercises his creativity; the 
_ music is a bycbanetict ‘There is indeed much 


: for the ‘ new music’, but he sees it as 
a sign of a community of kindred spirits! All 
the techniques, from total serialization to pure 
_ chance as used by John Cage, enable the com- 
poser to solve the tactical and_ strategical 
roblems of composition. But conceived extra- 
_ musically they cannot recognize the difficulties, 
det alone the existence, of the listener. Their goal 
is always the greatest possible unpredictability. 
- This may sound tempting, whether or not one 
questions its aesthetic value, but it is a self- 
defeating aim. Nothing is quite so boring as the 
continually unexpected: the music ceases to 
_move and provides no aural justification for itself 
to continue to sound. 


ae 


Seaiangted with Equations 
One sees, coming to the surface in the new 
methods of composition, the desire of the artist 
to become the scientist. This is echoed in 
practice by the adoption of electronic music. 
Every musical element can be controlled 
_ absolutely and every possible sound in the 


P "acoustic spectrum can be exploited. Not only is 


2 the composer entangled with equations and ex- 
pensive apparatus, which go so well with his 
- new jargon culled from information theory, but 
~at last he can do away with that unreliable and 
hitherto necessary appendage, the performer. 
In the midst of Koenig’s score and instruc- 

_ tions for the realization of his Essay, a composi- 


j mapas! Seite of titel to be 7 defend the medium. He ie 
ted according to them. And Stadlen’s ~ 


_. The view that electronic music lacks inter- 
ee cunton as a humane element involuntarily 
_imputes just that to the process of composition. 
Whatever humanity is not already inherent in a 
musical work cannot be revealed by interpretation. 


But this is just word-play. In composition what 
is humane is the intention, not the actual pro- 
‘cess. The intention of an orthodox composer 


is that his music should be performed and 


listened to by human beings. The electronic 
composer replaces the performer: with a 
nine This in itself is not necessarily an 
aesthetic crime, but it cannot help being a 
dehumanization. Serial techniques have been 
transferred and extended to deal with the new 
medium, so much so that the German theorist 
Adorno has summed up electronic music as 
‘Webern played on a Wurlitzer organ’. And 
_ together serialism and dehumanization point 
towards music as an applied science. 
iat is surprising about this association with 


rs y . > 


ty 
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practice. Stockhausen has doffed his hat to both — 


Einstein and Heisenberg, and attempted to base _ 
some of his extra-musical thought on their — 


scientific theories. He should look not to human f 


beings but to the machines for an arbitrary — 
choice, just as he has sought them for an 
accurate performance of his complex rhythms. 
If he and Cage are really seeking the indeter- 
minate, perhaps they ought to buy big 22 
a random number generator. 

It may be thought that the title of this talk 
was just wishful, or rather unwishful, thinking 
on my part. Let me stress that this is not the 
case: the choice will soon be real. It is common 
knowledge that computers have been used to 
play chess, noughts and crosses, and even to 
compose simple melodies. But we still think of 
them essentially as+idiot-child prodigies. There 
is, however, much work being done on the 
development of machines that will be able to 
Jearn and to create. Beneath the usual caution 
with which future scientific expectations are — 
announced, one senses a growing confidence that 
this will be achieved. 

Dr. L. C. Payne observed at the Symposium 
on the Mechanization of Thought Processes, 
held three years ago in this country: ‘ Rules will 
be found for human intelligence so that 
machines built on. those lines can simulate 
intelligence’. He then goes on to say: ‘I sug- 
gest that these will be no less complete because 
they do not treat the subjective experience of 
intelligence, and that the arguments that a 
machine cannot be intelligent because it cannot 
feel or experience intelligence as we feel it are 
irrelevant ’. 


The Rule of Law 

Despite the claims of the gentleman who 
wrote in Fortune magazine that a computer had 
been successfully programmed to compose music 
in the manner of Bach, computers probably do) 
not at present write music any better than they 
play chess. But they are certainly able to follow 
rules, and consider what a critic wrote about the 
transfer of serial technique to electronic music: 
‘Composition with this material more than any 
other requires very comprehensive laws. So 
nobody should be surprised that the rule of law 
was extended to apply to the new material’. It 
seems as if the computers have also got hold 
of the avant-garde idea of statistical analysis. 
At the same conference Dr. S. Gill argued that 
‘it is possible to envisage a two-stage process, 
in which the computer began by making a 
passive analysis of some given works, and then 
proceeded to compose a series of works itself 
which could be criticized by a human musician, 
thus adding to the computer’s experience’. 

From this one can see why the pre-— 
compositional ‘attitude is quasi-scientific. The 
more that music is conceived pre-composition- 
ally the easier it is to produce on a computer. 
Even present computers could be programmed 
to write some kinds of serial music, and 
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es F science. in ‘comparison to the ‘adidondh art. It 
is rather ironic that those who have replaced the - 


performer with a machine find themselves most 
Saikely to suffer the same fate. 
I do not propose to offer any solutions ie 


#, Reeriid be self-contradictory for me to do so. 


Letter to my Four Sons: oe oe 


WOLF MANKOWITZ = a a 


My DEAR SONS, 
I write to you because while I am involved 
in the vanities and follies of my life, and you in 


yours, we get very little time to communicate 


wisdom to one another. While you four struggle 
with the London General Schools Biology and 


‘ chess gambits and shove-ha’penny tactics; and 


folk songs on the recorder, Daniel; and, in the 
case of you, my eight-months-old Benjamin, the 
enormous problems involved in learning to sit 
upright, I try to make-a musical entertainment 
out of the Crippen murder. 

Now, which of us five is in the most adiow: 
lous situation? Which of us is wise? Which one 
has an undoubted answer to any of our bizarre 
problems? As I am your father we sometimes 
assume that I am less confused than you are. As 
I have survived more follies both of my own 
and others’ making, but mostly my own, it-is 
suggested that I may be able to give you some 
-advice which will help you to negotiate the 


_ follies ahead of you in your own lives. 


The truth is,.of course, that I can’t. The only 


essential difference between us is that, being 


' . 
older, I have had more moments of sadness in ~ 


which to reflect upon the need for wisdom. 
Having you to cherish and raise, I have had to 
learn practicalities which are not yet your con- 
cern. Having had failures and successes to live 
through, I have developed defence tactics and 
‘survival equipment which you so far have not 


- needed. Having the blind impulse of all living 


creatures to survive, I have learnt means which 
help, but do not dionity: But wise I am not, and 
though I am supposed to be shrewd, I don’t 


- think that I’m even as careful as these people 


_ who, nervous of flying, take out an insurance at 


_ the airport before departing. I’m always under- 
insured. These other people put 2s. 


in a 
machine and they arrange for their heirs to 


collect £10,000 should the gnawing in their 


_ stomachs prove to be second-sight rather than 


ae mere anxiety. Perhaps with four sons I ought to 


_ do this whenever I fly. I don’t, because I feel 


safer in the air than I do on the ground. While 


I am up there it’s almost impossible for me to 
get involved in the dangerous projects with 


which I continually frighten myself down below. 
For a few claustrophobic hours I can’t start 
anything, I’m perhaps nearer to heaven than I 
will ever get again, and the enforced suspension 
of life gives me a foretaste of the boredom which 
being dead and inactive must constitute. To be 


far up in the air is for me safe and tedious 


because I am a creature of earth: I spring from 
it, I love it, I detest it, and I shall crawl back 


. _ into it. 


You can’t say that a man who has spent a 


— large Proportion of every day of his life, 


ore ee rivpaition: will be 
of is that, if a machine can really rival a man — 


By 


in the composition of music, then both. of 
them have wasted their time. The particular 
music was just not worth writing by either 
means. Schénberg, we know, felt sa there was 


Phether on the Pha or in the air, thinking 
about stories is a normal man. And for twenty 


years I have been preoccupied with fantasies and ~ 


techniques for_making them seem real. The only 
practical mechanics that I have ever succeeded 
in learning, from typing to scriptwriting, I’ve 
done only because of the pressing need I have 
to try to make these stories happen. I’ve learnt 
also the mechanics of selling the products of 
my compulsion. But there is no wisdom in all 
that. No, I know very little that is wise. 

All I can say is that, with my head-start over 
you, I have managed to accumulate more good 
quotations, that’s all. But on the other hand 
this is not such a small advantage either, because 
whatever is to be lived through has already been 
lived through by some wild man in the past, 
whatever can be understood has already been 
understood by some wild man cooling off from 
his own wildness. I -don’t refer to the develop- 
ment of more efficient car gears, my car- 


' mechanic son; or the conquest of space, my 
space-conquering son; or the splitting of the’ 


neutron, my son with the scientific inclinations. 
Such futile follies have nothing to do with 
wisdom. Wearily enough, there is no foreseeable 
end, other than perhaps the most desperate one, 
to the scientific vanities ahead of us. But to 
wisdom there is an end: it has been reached 
and recorded often enough; it lies now moulder- 
ing in books, waiting to be burnt at regular 
intervals by tyrants to whose idiocy it is an 
affront. It waits, quietly burning like live coals 
under dead ash, and it will always be there, 
waiting to be blown into a furnace of invigora- 


ting fire, and doubtless waiting in vain. Wisdom 


no longer cries from the skyscraper rooftops. 
She whispers from ignored corners of the sick, 
sad, world. And still no one listens. 

I suppose that today if Moses or the Buddha 
or Christ—or that, to me, greatest of all 
teachers, the pre-Christian Rabbi Hillel—was to 
suddenly take over from some popular comedian 
down with ’flu and appear on television at a 
peak hour one night, ten million people would 
listen for a few moments and then switch off 
their sets with a single hand, for what these wise 
men would have to say we have already heard. 
We do not wish to hear it all over again. We 
have ignored it all so often. We have called them 
false prophets and persisted in the ways of our 
idiocy. There seems little reason to assume that 
we shall change this habit of our history. 

The Buddha would say: ‘Give, sympathize, 
and control’. But we know all that. Moses 

would tell us that there is no God but God, and 
that man’s only contact with Him is through 
the healthiness of his relationships with other 


That Ta am contacts 


still to be written on techniques — 


initiated. The real question is: how ‘much b 


some giant thousand-kilowatt computer and — | 


how much by that rather — old tanner 3 
- hundred-watt one—the: composer? — Ja soil e 
—Third Programme 


living creatures. But we are over-famitiar with 
that thought. Christ would give us that sermon 


which for 2,000 years self-styled Christians have _ 


quoted, but acted against. And that sweet man, 
Rabbi Hillel, who brought together the most 
loving thoughts of the. Greeks and welded them 


with the highest thinking of the Jews, would — 


instruct us not to do to others what is s hateful 
to ourselves. 

_As a story writer I have always bien inoue 
by that kind of story in which the hero chases 


through exciting picaresque dangers in order to 


acquire a small box or a sealed bottle or a 
talismanic ring, or a sword or grail containing 
the answer. Many of the characters I’ve written 
stories about are engaged in such a search, and 
they imagine that the answer, when found, will 
be happiness or wealth or satisfaction or free- 
dom, or sometimes just a very good dinner. But 
after their dragons have been. defeated, my 
searchers have always found that the message in 
the box or the bottle says: ‘ Search on, regard- 
less’. So. that after a good night’s sleep they, 
typically, sell the box or the bottle or the sword 
or the grail, and they finance the next stage of 
this eternal search. So the characters that I 
observe or invent, and who, I suppose, are all 
of them myself in some particular, do not appear 
to have benefited from knowing the quotations 
which I know so well. At least, it would seem 
that if there is no end-for them to search for, if 
the purpose of their lives is in the living, if 
they have no alternative but to go on making 
the same mistakes, living the same idiocies, what 


point is there in'their efforts? Neither they nor 


I know or can ever know the point. 
But I’m reminded of a slightly encouraging 


thought of Bertrand Russell at this point. He 


observes that the function of work is not to 


make man happier, but less bored. I have ob- 


served that those who do not. ‘work are con- 


tinually bored, and-that the boredom sluices - 


out of their life the juice and the blood and 


the joy, and I would only add to what Lord 
Russell has written this, that the by-products of 
work, nurturing, as they do, life and living, do 
offer pleasure to those for whom life is a pleasur- 
able process to participate in. This too, I sup- 


pose, is a talent. And I suppose if I could give 
you anything at all in the way of wisdom it — 
would be the talent for. this, the enjoyment of 


life. 


Russell also observes that cicaive working 


makes-relaxation sweeter. So perhaps to revert 
to those sad searchers of mine, those heroes of 
my stories, there is some wisdom in their en 
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remembered any longer than those whe do no 


‘harm to the rest of mankind are ever remem- 


bered. 
So, my dear four sons, I come to the point 


‘of discovering to you the wisest summary of 
‘man’s pointless existence that I personally know 
of. It is not a very superior, quiet, relaxing, — 


contemplative, at-one-with-eternity sort of wis- 


~ dom, It belongs more to the no-alternative, prac- 


tical group for which there is no happy, happy 


- Jand ahead, but only the land on which we live 


now, once and for the only time. 

‘Go thy way’, says Ecclesiastes, the anony- 
mous Old Testament philosopher, ‘eat thy 
bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a 
merry heart’. This voice from the past is no 
scarecrow puritan, but a lover of flesh and sun- 
light. ‘Let thy garments always be white’, he 
says, ‘and let not thy head lack ointment’, 


_. meaning that what is to be enjoyed should be 


is the biography of great men’ 


enjoyed. ‘ Live joyfully with the woman whom 


ice slovesth pnd “in iy let erbatn thoes 
labourest under the sun all the days of thy 


vanity, whatsoever thy hand findest to do, do it 
with all thy might, for that is thy portion in 
life; and there is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou 
goest ’. 
poseless to strive overmuch, or to attempt to be 
too good, or too clever, or much more than 
merely human. 

Now that, to me, is the greatest ieee! of 
practical wisdom I know. And I don’t doubt 
that you will ignore it in the course of living 
the vanities before you, much as I have done in 
living my own. 

So perhaps it’s best for us to fered to our 
personal follies, you to your biology and chess 
and playing shove-ha’penny, and cheating at it, 
Jonathan; and the recorder, Daniel; and you, 


~ my Benjamin, to learning how to sit upright, 


which you are very near to accomplishing; 


And he also observed that it was pur-. 


anal: I to the akg of a 
out of an old murder. But before tt 
tell you now a very short story, inne tke 
so many of mine, from the Yiddish: There was 


‘this old violinist who had, it so happens, four 


sons, all of them violinists. And on his death- 
bed he called them to him and briefly and - 
pointedly confessed his failures as a father and 
as a husband and as a man generally. But when 
his sons tried to’ console the old man, he said: 
‘I’m not apologizing, nor am I excusing, ’m 
simply explaining that if I hadn’t been all these 
bad things, I would never have been such a 
good violinist’. After which he requested that 
they play him out to a quartet of his own 
composition, which they did, very beautifully 


for they were all good violinists. And though 


they had their doubts about their father in other ~ 


respects, they had no doubt about his quality, or 
at least his intentions, or at least his ambitions, 
or at least’ his hopes as an artist. 

—Home ‘Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


What Is History? 


Sir,—Mr. E. H. Carr in his second broadcast 
talk, based upon his Trevelyan Lectures at 
Cambridge (THE LISTENER, April 27), seems to 
regard me as an addict of the theory that 
‘history is the biography of great men’. He 
cites in support of this a passage from the intro- 
duction to the first volume of my book on 
the English Civil War. In this I admitted that 
‘the behaviour of men as individuals is more 
interesting to me than their behaviour as groups 
or classes’, and added that the book itself was 
“an attempt to understand how these men felt 
and why, in their own estimation, they acted as 
they did’. 


There is nothing in this statement about great 


men, and I believe the theory that ‘history 


untenable, I would be grateful therefore if you 
would permit me to question Mr, Carr’s inter- 


_ pretation of my meaning and to explain why 


“in my own estimation’ I wrote as I did. 

Mr. Carr objects to my first statement on the 
grounds that it is misleading to draw a distinc- 
tion between men as individuals and men as 
members of groups. ‘ The individual’, he writes, 
“is a member of a society or probably of more 
than one society’. Surely the fact that the 
individual is almost always a member of several 
societies is a reason for studying single case 
histories before arriving at general conclusions 
about the behaviour of groups? No doubt I 
expressed myself awkwardly but it had not 
occurred to me that any twentieth-century reader 
was likely to imagine that I thought individuals 
existed in a social vacuum and could be studied 
or understood without some knowledge of the 
social pressures under which they acted. 

Mr. Carr goes on to accuse me of saying that 


“history is concerned to inquire why individuals 


“in their own estimation acted as they did” ’. 


I neither said nor thought any such thing, I 
said that in one particular book I was myself 


to be quite 


concerned with this limited inquiry. As the 
book in question is a study of the English Civil 
War the nature of my inquiry is really not so 
silly as Mr. Carr thinks. The period is phe- 
nomenally fertile in statements of opinion deal- 


ing with a great many aspects of the crisis and 


coming from people in many different strata of 
society. Naturally these people had unconscious 
and unavowed motives; naturally some of them 
were liars and some of them were self-deluded. 
But when the evidence is so plentiful and so 
various, is it not reasonable to try to examine 
and understand these avowed motives? Obvi- 
ously this cannot be done in all periods of 
history, but when it can be done is, it not, 


perhaps, one way in which we can counteract 


our own tendencies to interpret their unavowed 
motives and the ultimate reasons for their 
actions in terms that belong to our own epoch 
rather than to theirs ?—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.8 -C. V. WEDGWOoOD 


Britain's Role in Europe 


Sir,—I watched in ‘ Gallery’ (B.B.C. Tele- 
vision, April 27) a discussion on Britain’s role 
in relation to Europe. I was surprised to find 
that not only was the Liberal Party not repre- 
sented among those taking part in this discus- 
sion, but that no reference was made to the fact 
that the Liberal Party, as a supporter of Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market, has a distinc- 
tive policy on this particular issue. Indeed, there 
were repeated references to ‘the two parties’, 
and any foreigner who might have been watch- 
ing could have been pardoned for thinking that 
there is no organized body of opinion in this 
country actively committed to greater British 
participation in European affairs. 

At a time when by-elections and polls would 


' suggest that the Liberal Party commands the 


support of something approaching a fifth of the 
electorate, it is at least arguable that the Liberal 
Party should be represented whenever contro- 


versial political issues are discussed on the 
screen. But whatever one may think-of this argu- 
ment, surely when the issue is one where the 
Liberal Party holds one: point of view and the 
other two parties an opposing one, this fact 
should not be concealed. I suspect myself that 
the Government is moving rather rapidly in 
the direction of British participation in the 


‘Common Market, which was indeed the burden 


of the Conservative speaker’s remarks. If so, it 
will not have been the first time that the Tories 
have caught the Whigs bathing and run off with 


their clothes, but it would at least be decent to ~ 


acknowledge whose clothes they are running off 
with. I was sorry to see an old friend and fellow 
political scientist, Dr. Robert McKenzie, ia 
himself to this travesty. 
Yours, etc., - 
Oxford : Max BELOFF 
‘Vice-Chairman, Oxford Liberal Group 


The Barrister 

Sir,—The machinery of justice may well be 
antiquated, as you suggest in the leader (in THE 
LISTENER of April 27); over the whole of Britain, 
but one cannot surely lump England and Scot- 
land together in criminal procedure. Let me 
explain. If I retire to my native Edinburgh I 
hope I shall not get into serious trouble. My 
advocate will not have the benefit of the full 
prosecution case in depositions before trial; I 
shall have to face a majority verdict of the jury 


and possibly in a border-line case a nasty verdict 


of ‘Not Proven’. On the other hand I shall 
at least be spared the full preliminary publicity 
which normally takes place i in England on initial 


committal for trial. _. “ 
One more point: if I can still afford to runa ~ 


car I shall be very careful about drink and _ 
driving. I shall have no option to elect to > Bo for 
trial—Yours, etc., ¥ ae 

Hinckley 
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< ; the kk ‘* a = chapter and verse rad my piaekes me 
ot ee — wa “has not even succeeded in finding the right 


the fatal Policy of encourage-_ ,  eeshaae —Yours, etc., 

‘oO fascism. pursued by our _ oo ha C1 

: mmment and accepted by thes zz re 

: ‘Labour Party. Mr. jee Pear s Painting 

natever the efforts. of text-book historians. Es ‘Sir—Mr. Spender’s letter about ‘The 

know that the ‘ardent young men of 1936” _ Critics’ review of Frank Auerbach’s exhibition 

2a thousand times right in their estimate of "requires, I am afraid, a detailed reply. 

at was at stake, and if Mr. Howard moves If he had consulted the script of the pro- 

amongst the disillusioned who would like life erainme to which he could have had access in- 
} present them with the means of achieving a stead, apparently, of relying upon his memory 

“pile socialist millennium overnight then this and ears slightly paralysed by disapproval, he 
S misfortune, but let him not presume to might not have given such a seriously mislead- 
peak for that generation as a whole. ~ ing account of what I said. I tried to explain 

__ The first political sophistry which we learned — _why I found the identity and direction of Mr. 


Soargee ee wr = ilps _Auerbach’s painting so difficult to determine. To 
progressi sives to support the movement for inter- ee ie (Senden categorically does, that I 
a) pelasearas against Mi eal when: fae did not discuss the work at all and to imply 
natio 8 AG E therefore that I had nothing to say is inaccurate. 


invaded Abyssinia because the latter was a semi- See ater. 
$ slave Suite and’ Haile Sclassie. a dictator. This In fact I suggested that what primarily interested 
f rs and puzzled me was the relationship between the 


e eae of ee ae oe ae nee artist’s use of oil pigment and the themes of his 
enthusiasm and confusing the minds of — work—a matter which Mr. Spender also seems 
those who were desperately groping to avoid the find fi 
ultimate. disaster of the second world war. Now ee cant, 
we get a hi istory ot the Spanish war which, ark I suggested to my colleagues that we should 
your reviewer has to admit, concentrates on ‘the teview this exhibition because I believe Mr. 
Auerbach to be, as I also said, one of the most 


Pi minutiae of Politics at the expense of the deeper. : 
T : : : ; : 
‘ “social i pete” é serious and interesting artists of his generation, 


Had the Popular Front forces in this country a view I hold scab ly for personal peep uns but 
beet able to halt Mussolini, had Italian and because it is the opinions of others whose judg- 
German fa OE a SEE Mt Eropy assisting ment I respect. If Mr. Spender considers this to 
“the Spanish fascist rebels to overthrow their be incompatible with my uncertainties, I can 

elected government, then the whole subsequent — ope say that I do not. 
history of our time would have been changed, S to the relationship between the Specialist 
and the second world war prevented. This was ‘speaker and his colleagues I can only give a per- 


- the essential truth for which young men died i n sonal view. The former’s first responsibility is 
- Spain—Yours ete = Ee conscientiously to review the subject for dis- 
mp +5 ; 


cussion in the few words allowed and thereafter 
_ London, es _ maintain his position in the subsequent debate. 
_ He may also provide a cue for the discussion, as 
I did in this case by raising the matter men- 
tioned above. He may also give information on 
_ that an irrelevant statistic becomes relevant if it points of fact. He is not there to impose a line 
\ is repeated often enough. (As in an advertising upon the others or to frustrate the expression of 
_ campaign, perhaps?) In my talk on eae their opinions or to make moral or intellectual 
and Our Lives’ (THE LisTENER, March 16) I judgments upon the kind and quality of their 
mentioned in passing that television has now - judgments. The last would perhaps make a 
become the principal medium for mass adver- spirited and-certainly an inverted affair, and be 
= According to ‘the Advertising Associa~ ‘something quite different. If Mr. Spender had 
"Ss latest ‘estimates, total expenditure om been the book critic on this occasion he would, 
eas advertising in this country in 1960 was without any ‘lead’ from me, have been free to 
£453,000,000. Of this 17% per cent. (ic, ‘say those things which he found lacking through 
£80, 000) was spent on television advertising, his absence. 
only 164 per cent. (i.¢., £75,000,000) All those who have taken part in this will have 
“was spent on advertising in the national and suffered exasperation at times at the contribu- 
evening newspapers. As is well known, tions of their colleagues, but I cannot recall a 
a negligible proportion of television single instance when, as Mr. Spender implies, 
ing is mass advertising, concerned to sell they formed a pact ae aggression against a book 
t or services which are marketed on a_ or play or whatever and acted upon it. On the 
! scale. On the other hand a signifi- contrary I have often watched the most deliber- 
ut a third) of the expendi- ate efforts being made to avoid five voices giving 
national ‘press relates an undue weight of adverse criticism. 
$ Yours, etc., 
BasiL TaYLor 
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Betty Lewis _ 
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_ Sir,—Mr. Alfred Pemberton appears to believe 
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Frankel cistene they reveal Schénberg’s i 
of mind and his clarity of expression. What | 
humble in Schénberg’s mystical observation hae, 
in Divine ‘Creation there was ‘Light at once’ 
whereas we ‘ must travel the long path heewseah 
vision and accomplishment’? Where is the ex- 
emplary clarity in the truism, ‘ Artistic value 
demands comprehensibility. . . . Composition 
with twelve tones has no other aim than com- 
prehensibility ’? 

I am sorry, too, that Mr. Frankel has been 
riled by my attempt to understand the musical 
mind of Schénberg in the broad light of certain 
aesthetic and psychological movements. He is 
surely aware that this is a recognized method of 
aesthetic appraisement, likely, I believe, in the 
complex case of Schénberg, to yield fruitful re- 
sults. Finally, I fail to understand Mr. Frankel’s 
objection to my inclusion of the mysticism of 
Swedenborg among the influences on Schonberg, 
since we have Schénberg’s own evidence for the 
fact that he was directly inspired by it, From 
his reference to Schénberg’s art ‘ which had in- 
evitably a mystic side’ I gather that Mr. Frankel 
would wish to excuse this aspect of his work. 
There is nothing in the influence of Sweden- 
borg to excuse and there is nothing in it to fear. 
I feel sure that everyone who considers music 
as one of the humanities must see Schonberg’s ~ 
link with Swedenborg as a most significant fact 
which, without our being prejudiced in favour 
of, or against, Schénberg’s work, must indicate 
the origin of his preoccupation with numerology 
and, at the basis of his aesthetic, a religious 
mysticism with strong Fundamentalist leanings 
Yours, etc., 

EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


London, W.9 


Campus and Quad 

Sir,—Will you allow me to protest against the 
assumption made at the beginning of Mr. 
Lowry’s letter in THE LISTENER of April 27? 

_ The attitude that ‘Oxford and Cambridge are 

the only universities’ is not prevalent ‘in 
Britain’. It is a purely English attitude, which 
has developed from English academic history. 
The painful choice between ‘ Oxbridge’ and 
‘Redbrick’ is confined to the southern part 
of the United Kingdom. Scotland with its 
separate academic history and its own variety 
of ‘ Greystone’ is not involved. 

We Scots have been very vocal about those 
who said ‘ English’ when they meant ‘ British’, 
so perhaps this kind of misunderstanding is 
something we have brought on our own heads. 

Yours, etc., 


Colchester SHEILA LEARMONT 


[We apologise to our Scottish readers as we should 
have adjusted Mr. Lowry’s letter. The universities of 


Scotland are justly famous throughout the world. 
—Epitor, THE LISTENER] 


From Tuesday, May 9, 1961, the Reading Room 
and North Library of the British Museum will be 
open in the evenings on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
(instead of Wednesdays and Fridays as during the 
experimental period covering the last nine months). 
Closing time will be 9.0 p.m. (not 9.30). 
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Vanessa Bell ya Cifcle*— = 
. By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK. | oi 


_ THERE WAS AT ONE TIME a general impression 
that the people called Bloomsbury had come - feature was painted on the mantelpiece, 


together like the members of an extremist poli- 


blood when a pilaster or other architectural 
a 


trompe-Toeil so boldly sketched in and so 


tical party to propagate their opinions and brightly coloured that there could be no ques- 


because no one else would agree with them. 
They were often feared or admired as a powerful — 
and destructive influence and it is 

as such that Sir John Rothenstein ae oe 
refers to them in his writings on 


modern English painters. As in 
some  eighteenth-century salon 
where revolution was _ being 


hatched they turned the fearful 
weapon of their wit on all estab- 
lished reputations and institutions 
in every sphere of culture; even the 
Treasury and the Bank of England 

_ had cause to tremble, it was sup- 
posed, when Keynes took up his 
pen. 

Viewed in retrospect they seem 
rather to resemble, and so they 
may even have seemed to them- 
‘selves, one of those large Victorian 
families to whom the bonds of 
consanguinity, extending outwards 
to brothers-in-law and cousins, 
were more powerful and significant 
than any other human tie. Many 
of them were in fact relations and 
they were often content to address 

_ themselves, as in the innumerable 
letters the. Victorians used to write, 
to the family circle alone; they 
would compose essays to read to 
each other, and there is in the 
novels of Virginia Woolf, for ex- 
ample, much which is as allusive 
as family conversation and family 
jokes. Long after other literary and 
artistic movements have succeeded 
theirs, there still exists, such is the 
tenacity of the Bloomsbury tradi- 
tion, a dining club to which, 
besides chance-coming intellectuals, 
founders’ kin, the descendants of 
the original men and women of 
-Bloomsbury, are from time to time admitted as 


F aK if by prescriptive right. 


The fact that the members of such families 


¥ 
- 


_ preferred each other’s company to that of any- 


« 
4 


one else and sometimes made this too obvious 


_ might on occasion irritate the outsider; and the 
_ fact that this was a family of exceptional bril- 
_ liance made them all the more liable to annoy. 
_ But such a state of affairs was really a survival 
from the past, from the great days of a pros- 
Perous, professional, and philoprogenitive class, 
rather than, as some of their contemporaries 


_an underground resistance movement, Blooms- 


bury, it is not irrelevant to remember, had 
money. 


a There was a family kind of painting as well 
oe 


as of thinking. Even if there was no other 
obvious indication of its presence it was a sure 
sign of some admixture of Strachey or Stephen 


_ seem to have thought, something comparable to — 


tion it would ever deceive. The painters them- 
selves, Roger Fry, Duncan Grant, and Vanessa 


‘The Garden Room’ (1951), by Vanessa Bell 


by courtesy of the Arts Council - 


Bell, could never rest in their dwellings until 
they had at least picked out the plaster orna- 
ments on the ceiling in the liveliest colours, 
decorated a frieze with rhythmical flourishes of 
the brush, and put flowers or figures on the 
panels of the door. 

Roger Fry’s pictures, though he shared this 
taste for ornamenting every paintable surface, 


could not be called decorative, but those of 


Duncan Grant and Vanessa Bell most certainly 
were. Their actual decoration was often a sim- 
plification of their pictures and their pictures, 
perhaps the most attractive of them, were often 
an elaboration of their decoration. Both artists 
were most at their ease when they kept their 


design flat and their colour, though derived. 


from the brilliant palette of the fauve artists, was 
ingratiating even when: most inventive. Their 


work was very much alike both in spirit and in ~ 


style, but it could not be said that either was the 


imitator of the other; both had devised a way of — 


Painting that was an expression of their habit, 
Bloomsbury’s habit, of thought and feeling. It is 


not easy to realize now how startling their pic- — 


tures seemed forty or fifty years ago, at least as 
provocative as their opinions; Arnold Bennett 
described in ‘The Pretty Lady’ a 
room decorated, it is evident, by 
the Omega Workshop for a lady 
of high fashion and the author’s 
amased astonishment, if not the 
real character. of such painting, is 
admirably conveyed, But it is easy 
to see now that by comparison 
with the barbaric masterpieces of 


ham Lewis all this art and decora- 
tion was the product of a stable 
and sophisticated culture; here wa3 


sharpened, not in protest, but by 
the freedom of intellectual family 
piLoye . 

The main aieenetion between 
the work of Duncan Grant and 
Vanessa Bell is that she was the 
less ambitious artist of the two, 
and this was-in some ways her 
advantage. She was less tempted to 
explore the third dimension while 
retaining, as Grant sometimes 
has, the bright colours appropriate 
to a flatter design; if one tries to 
imagine Chardin using the palette 
of Boucher one may get an idea 
of the effect of this mixture of 
aims. At her best Vanessa Bell was 
a very easy and quite unaffected 


content with an-agreeable, fluent 
and allusive idiom of design. 

Any attempt to make art agree- 
able—though even in the present 
century this was explicitly the aim 
of Matisse and one in which he 
brilliantly succeeded—is nowadays 
viewed with grave suspicion and it has its obvi- 
ous dangers, most apparent in some eighteenth- 
century art. The painting of Vanessa Bell, like 
that of Duncan Grant, may be the product of 
Bloomsbury’s hedonism, an outlook on life 
backed up by the far-reaching doctrine derived 
from G. E. Moore that an action is good if its 
consequences are good and pleasure the most 
obvious of good consequences. But it was the 


hedonism of extremely intelligent people who 


did all they could to refine their taste. No one 
was better qualified to move in such a circle and 
express its spirit than Vanessa Bell, a beautiful 
and talented woman, more equable and less — 
anxious than her sister Virginia Woolf but 
equally ‘capable, when provoked to it, of a sharp 
and destructive wit, an inheritor of Lies security, 


janes of the great line of Victorian i 
to which she peaacea ithe 


7 ; pfs 


Picasso or the robot art of Wynd- 


the audacity of the secure, and wit 


artist, painting what pleased her in : 
her immediate surroundings and ~ 


by MAURICE CRANSTON 


a 
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ness rather than the moderation of his views. 


~ Be ate Paine’s popularity declined. He 


mWhen Fig ean fell, ce nea passed, and 
pane end of 1794 Paine was released and 


this time he startled the members by the bold- 


e even advocated the democratic institution of 


eturned in 1802, aged sixty-five, to America; 
id there again he found that the old revolu- 


os Pai. was a a -prole rian ee vith oar tionary fervour had expired with the victory 
“defect which must be rare among men of that over the English; and while he could still 
‘kind—laziness. To call him self-educated would inflame passions with his heterodox religious 


be less than accurate, because he was not edu- 


cated. He left his grammar school, to become an 


apprentice corset-maker, at the age of thirteen. ss 


He could read (English only) and he could write 
brilliantly), but that was as far as it went. He 
wrote masterly works on political theory without 


having read Plato, Aristotle, Hobbes, or Locke; 5 
and he took | Part in religious controversy on the _ niggardly in his private dealings, had often con- 


; strength of reading the Bible alone. Perhaps he — 
might | have said seriously what Hobbes said | 


writings, Paine the political and constitutional 
_ theorist was no longer a national hero. 
Incorruptible as he was, and genuinely 
~ unselfish in working for what he believed to be 
the common good, he bitterly resented the 
“meanness of those who failed to reward him 
for his public services. He himself, though 


- tributed liberally to the funds of reformist 
societies. Drink, in a fashion, sweetened Paine’s 


jokingly, that if he had read as much as other 5 last years, and although he sank into relative 


men, he would know no more than other men. 


_ obscurity, he was never without friends; and as 


What Paine knew he picked up in conversation. the American guardian of two French boys, he 


with his friends. He was much appreciated as a_ 


proved himself capable of being—like many 


_conversationalist, not least because he was a another democrat—a tyrant in domestic life. 


— good listener. He was born clever. He invented — 
a new method of bridge-building and a new type 


of carriage wheel, either of which might have ~ 
made his fortune if he had been less indole a 


and more selfish. 

‘When he was thirty-seven be went to 
pape where he earned a reputation aS a 
_pamphleteer and theorist for the cause of — 
_ national independence. His Common Sense sold 


150, 000 copies in the States alone, and accord- — 
‘i ing to the American Annual Register its impacg Ey 


is at the time exceeded that of any other work. 

* Paine’s” renown, like that of Locke after hae 
| English revolution of 1689, spread throughout — 
Europe. And although he could not speak a 
sentence of French, he was elected in 1792 to 


vention in Paris. His voice was that of a 
ate; he was too conscious of what Louis 
Xv haa’ done to help the Americans against 

English to share with the French Left their 


aine Rive: a Raat scdobted and deepiga 
sch in the Conyention against the pro- 
e the king; but as he spoke in 
1 the arguments | and the eloquence were 
hearers; and such, moreover, was the 
of the extremists, that no one— 


in the Luxembourg 
d daily expected execution. 
usually comfortable - 
ot Rt women “was” 


represent the Pas de Calais in the National Con- - 


iy Rrefctred ne 


echt. By Ronald Gray. 
Oliver and Boyd. 3s. 6d. 


In spite of its brevity, this book is not an intro- 
feacton: It appears in the ‘ Writers and Critics’ 

_ series as a thoughtful study that demands pre- 
vious knowledge of the plays, in text and per- 
_ formance. There is frequent critical reference to 


limited, so he concentrates on essentials as he sees 
_ them, which means that we get a fairly full 
treatment of the later plays (from Der gute 
Mensch von Sezuan onwards) but only a brief 


_ survey of the early works. These chapters on the 


later plays are especially valuable for Dr. Gray’s 
knowledge of the works in performance and the 
weight he gives to stage business devised or 
-approved by the author-producer as an integral 
Part of his creation. 

_ Dr. Gray starts with the healthy conviction 


is a Perreliine attitude in these days of easy 
fame and ignorant certainty. Yet it seems severe 
to censure Messrs. Willett and Esslin for accept- 
ing Brecht as great without proving it. Their 
intention was something different. They present 
the-man, the background, the strands of his 


dared to translate his plea. creation, and their enthusiasm proves that for 


them the man is great. It is ap academic illusion 
to believe that artistic greatness can be proved 
once and for all, and for everybody, between the 
covers of a critical book. 

It does not really help us much to be re- 


minded of Brecht’s preposterous theories. A 


other writers on Brecht. Dr. Gray’s space is - 


Pelagea Wlassowa addresses the audience directh; = 
at the beginning of Die Mutter to tell them who — 
she is and what her problems are. He does not — 
remind us that Shakespeare’s Richard III does 
the same thing. If songs that ‘ summarise, com- — 
ment on, or predict the action’ are to be re- — 
garded as typical of the estrangement effect, then 
Sophocles was cleverer than he knew. What 
Brecht thought he thought and what Brecht did 
are two different things. His plays are what he 
did, and their patchy success is due to the 
ancient vitality of that Aristotelian theatre he 
claimed to despise. Dr. Gray finds that Brecht 
was a dramatist ‘more capable of momentary 
effects than integrated wholes ’, and this seems 
a fair verdict. Brecht resembles his own cunning 
Azdak, a clever devil with an eye on the main 
chance, not a philosopher but an opportunist 
ready to turn in a twinkling in any direction 
that offers success. Thus one remembers the 
suddenly effective scene, the peaks of dramatic 
opportunism, rather than a solidly sustained 
structure. There is something lyrical about these 
flashes of intensity, and it is no accident that 
critical interest is being directed more and more 
to Brecht’s poems as perhaps a greater artistic 
achievement than the plays. 
Ipris PARRY 


Our Friend Yambo. By Andre Mercier. 
Translated by Mervyn Savill. — 
Souvenir Press. 16s. 
However poor in quality, books in this genre 
deserve notice, for what they have to give cannot 
be given too often—accounts of friendships with 
wild animals commonly regarded as dangerous 


great deal is made of the ‘estrangement effect”. — * 
As an example of this, Dr. Gray mentions how a 
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“s 


we, 


or hostile to mankind, such as snakes, wolves, 


tigers, lions, leopards, crocodiles, bears, foxes, 
and so on. We all now know—or would know if 
we read the books—that that old line of the 
intrepid big-game hunter risking his life against 
ferocious and bloodthirsty wild beasts is poppy- 
cock and work for the psychologist, that animals 
are frightened of people, with good reason, and 
only too anxious to keep out of their way if they 
can, yet that all intelligent animals are potentially 
friendly to us, and that on the whole they behave 
among themselves more peaceably than we do. 
Such knowledge, which can be got from this 
already immense literature, is gaining ground, 
and none too early if the wild creatures are to be 
saved and studied. 

Animal pets, both wild and domestic, in 
France, seem from this book to be responding 
intelligently to the traditional French mode of 
life. Husbands returning to their flats have to 
knock out with knuckledusters trusted chimpan- 
zees who are endeavouring to ravish their wives, 


,while other husbands institute proceedings for 


divorce because their wives insist on introducing 
into the marital bed fifteen-foot-long pet 
pythons. Love-lorn lions ‘commit suicide’ by 
gnawing off their tails, and a Great Dane, it is 
suggested, takes ‘ the vow of celibacy in order to 
keep intact the memory of his beloved ’—another 
Great Dane. 

_M. Mercier’s own fancy is a cheetah, Yambo, 


J Reig ‘sets ci sort of ar iieeie in a Pan a eet the vital dink eer rec 
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flat and French country house which one might 
A= expect a cheetah to set in a Paris flat and 
French country house. Out of affection for and 
a dependence on his owners, he does his best to 


return their love and become the domesticated 
- pet they wish him to become. Like the chim- 


panzee he succeeds almost too well, for ‘ Yambo’s 


new behaviour and his amorous airs when he 
looked at my wife were strange and disturbing. 
Naturally as a college boy is in love with the 
‘school-teacher’s wife, in other words without 
hope but not without passion’. 
hope, it is thought advisable to have the whip 
always handy on the coverlet of the bed. 

An unenterprising amateur with a mere 
Alsatian dog may be permitted at least to think 
that with a little less teasing, a little less appre- 
hension, a little less threatening and whipping, 
and a good deal less egoism, M. Mercier, who 


prides himself as an animal tamer, might get~ 


along with his cheetah in greater comfort. But 
though he is clearly fond of animals, he is a 
fantast and seems to prefer the imaginary world 


to the real one. Also he is no more successful , 


in taming his pen than in taming his pet, and 


‘his translator too appears to have a preference 


for English in its wild state. 
. J. R. ACKERLEY , 


Enemies of Promise. By Cyril Connolly. 


- * Penguin. 3s. 6d. 


At last !—a key book of the ’thirties, long out of 
print: there could be no better claimant for 
inclusion as a Penguin ‘ Modern Classic’. It’s 
only a pity that the proof-reading (especially of 


* the punctuation and the Greek) has, in so elegiac 
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me 


> English humanist: 
- destroy they first call Promising ’. No other 
F writer has perceived so clearly and described so 


a book, been less than perfect. Re-reading it after 
ten years, I found it as perceptive and entertain- 


ing as ever; the passing decades have given most 
_ of its judgments at least nine out of ten, the. 


apercus (e.g., of Forster, that nothing in his 
prose dates except an occasional sprightliness) 
‘still delight, the prophecies (e¢.g., that Heming- 


way was uniquely fitted to write the great book 


on the Spanish war) have often come true; the 
_ aphorisms are both wise and funny. The general 
appraisal of our literary situation, though in 
Places somewhat scrappily developed, 
remains disquietingly valid. Journalism—the 


stuff we cannot read more than once—continues, 


its winning battle against literature—the stuff 


_ intended to be read again; the ephemeral, 


the publishers’ nine days’ wonder, still claims 
_more attention than the unspectacular, tenacious, 
slowly-evolving work of the real artist; in our 


_ stuffy paracultural forcing-houses there is~ no 


Place for the developing, the growing, the 
naturally flavoured, but only for the pallid, the 
standardized and the tasteless, quickly ready 
and quickly consumed. In holding fast, despite 
_ disappointments, to the true creative values, Mr. 
Connolly can still put us all to shame, and 
' retains the melancholy distinction of having 
been right about nearly everything. This book 
has already survived more than twice the ten 
years’ life its author hoped for it, and nothing 
in our present climate seems likely to affect it. 
The book’s real theme is summed up in its 
title, and expanded in the eloquent pages on 
_ Mr. Connolly’s favourite theory, the theory of 
the permanent adolescence of the middle-class 
“whom the gods wish to 


us 
and immaturity; between the tantrum in the 
‘nursery, the tearful parental interview, and the 


Hope or no- 


also. 


subsequent easy successes hiding profounder 
failure, the charm, the guilt, the escapes, the 
compromises, the long-drawn anti-climaxes, the 
little less and what worlds away. 

The close-set eyes of mother’s boy 

Saw nothing to be done... 


The autobiographical concluding section, ‘A 


Georgian Boyhood’, the author’s recollection of © 


his éducation sentimentale at Eton, is a classic 
document: here is the lush hot-house in which 
many of our present leaders. were so gently 
forced. This ferocious, nostalgic piece of self- 
analysis could stand alone as an autobiographical 


essay, the essential link between Edgar Naylor | 


in The Rock Pool and Palinurus in The 
Unquiet Grave. : 
K. W. GRANSDEN 


The Triumph of Integrity: A Portrait of 
Charles de Gaulle. By Duncan Grinnell- 
Milne. Bodley Head. 30s. 

At the heart of the whole Gaullist legend lies 

the heroic era between his first call for resis- 

tance in June, 1940, and his ‘ departure’ from 
office in January, 1946. It has epic qualities and 
is one of the most dramatic stories of our time. 

The image of the man cast upon British shores 

by the shipwreck of his own country, but 

returning to liberate it and restore it to great- 
ness after 1944, recurs in Mr. Grinnell-Milne’s 
account as it recurs in De Gaulle’s own memoirs. 

Compared with those years, De Gaulle’s achieve- 

ments as a soldier and a strategic theorist before 

1940, and even his accomplishments as President 


of the Fifth French Republic since May, 1958, » 


sink into the status of prologue and epilogue. 
Such, at least, are the assumptions on which this 
book is written. It concentrates heavily on the 
valiant years. It is less a biography of De Gaulle 
than a highly favourable portrait, from which 
the warts are carefully omitted. It is further 
material for the eventual definitive study of this 


remarkable leader, not an attempt to produce 


that study itself. 


Mr. Grinnell-Milne’s richest qualification for. 


the task is that for some four months, from June, 
1940, he was in close and almost daily contact 
with General de Gaulle and so witnessed his 
behaviour in the most crucial weeks of his life. 


He has also lived for lengthy periods in France. 


and is clearly familiar with most, if not all, of 
the relevant writings about post-war France. 
He is well informed about the Free French 
movement. He writes eloquently and at times 
movingly; and if the necessary qualification for 
a biographer is complete sympathy with his 
subject, the author qualifies in full measure. 
Yet the book is in many ways disappointing. 
It is not well informed on the men of Vichy. 
It accepts uncritically the now threadbare 
Gaullist theses that Vichy was unconstitutional 
(because the law of 1884 had forbidden revision 
of ‘the republican form of the Government’) 
and that Vichy rested on ‘a well-prepared con- 
spiracy to surrender the nation to the enemy’. 
It is excessively hero-worshipping, and standards 
of judgment are applied to American or British 
leaders that are more exacting than those applied 
to the hero. Even more serious, no attempt is 
made to see De Gaulle’s remarkable career as 
one coherent whole. His years in the wilderness 


between 1946 and 1958, 
phase of the R.P.F., are hastily | 
fallacious argument that ‘the Pein political — 


" confusion of the Fourth Republic’ had no effect — 


on the character of De Gaulle. In fact, the hand : 
boiled realist who resumed power in 1958 had — 
learned much from his own fiasco of the R. PEs 
and the process of writing his memoirs. Even 
great men nod at times, and it would be most 
remarkable if twelve years could be dropped 
from anyone’s life as of no effect on what hap- 
pened thereafter. By such implausibilities the 
author mars an attractive and useful study. 
Dae THOMSON — 


The awn of Atria History 
Edited by Roland Oliver. Oxford. 10s. bd. 


This little book reproduces a series of talks, — 
first broadcast in the B.B.C.’s General Overseas _ 
Service, on pre-colonial Africa, beginning with — 
Zinjanthropus, the actual dawn, but leading 
right up to the eighteenth century. Three chap- — 
ters (not specified) have been added to the 
original talks. What might well have been in- 
cluded is a chapter indicating what the actual 
material of archaeologists is and the degrees of 
certainty with which.they can draw conclusions 
from it. What do they know, and how? What 
do they guess, and why? I can readily believe 
that iron-working spread over the continent 
from Meroe, but all the same I should like the 
evidence; I find it harder to believe that ‘ divine 
kingship’, whatever that is, did the same. : 
_ Perhaps we shall learn this from the solid _ 
work on the early history of Africa which Dr. — 
Oliver is editing. These talks, giving dogmatic 
statements without supporting evidence, and 
no more than a sketch of every region in turn, 
are rather like a whole meal of petits-fours, But 
they may catch the interest of the non-specialist 
public which is barely aware that Africa has had 


a history. x eS 
ucy Marr 


| Could a Tale Unfold: By P. M. Pickard. 
Tavistock Publications. 25s. 


‘Any thoughtful book about children’s reactions 
-to horror must be welcome. Miss Pickard 


elaborates on the familiar psycho-analytical 
theme that much of the fictional horror served 
up to children pales into insignificance beside 
the baleful terrors of their own imagination; and — 
that the child suffers ordeals of hatred, of fiercely 


‘imagined horror and violence, leading to guilt- 


ridden terror and as quickly as possible re- 
pressed. She shows that stories—provided 
that they are the right sort, told in the right 


way and by the right person—help to prevent a 


rigid, festering repression, because they offer 
children the means of re-living these experiences, 
and of eventually coping with them; and alse 
because such stories can reassure children and 
reduce their ‘sense of criminal isolation. - 

Not all psychologists would agree with this — 
argument, but it is a point of view too seldom 
clearly presented to the lay reader. Miss Pickard 
makes her points vividly, in a style stripped of — 
jargon and dogma, and in terms that suggest 
she has real children in mind rather than — 


abstractions; she gains proportionately in con- 


vincingness. She is interesting on the role of 
horror in art and literature; fascinating on the — 
historical development of children’s stories after 
the invention of printing killed off the wwadie 


ie 


tional story-tellers—and on wae she ae as 
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THE WORLD'S: 
- GREAT HOLIDAY 
IN ’61—IT'S | 
“usit INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA 61 Means luxury air travel at new 

low cost. On domestic air routes linking 70 

_ great cities, the Indian Airline Corporation 

__ witha flying record of twenty million reliable 

_ aircraft miles per year offers a 5% concession 
_ onselected tours, > : s 


INDIA °61 Means air-conditioned rail 

travel ‘at new low costs, Indian Railways, 

_ one of the world’s largest efficient networks, 

_ offers a 25% rebate. Also, combined travel- 

~ as-you-like tickets for thirty days carry a 

lump-sum concession. The cost of travel in 
. India ranks among the world’s cheapest. 


INDIA °61 Means superb food and accom-— 
modation at new low costs, The Federation — 


_ of Hotels and Restaurants of India offer 
5% concessions on normal rates. In India, 
hotels compare favourably with the world’s 


best in luxury. Many more tourist bungalows i 


and converted palaces are now available. 

In India the best food (Oriental and — 
9 _ European) i is inexpensive, 

INDIA 61 Means big game hunting at 
new low costs. The ‘Shikar "Outfitters 


Association offer a 5% concession on 
, "schedule rates, 


_ INDIA 61. ‘Miaadivct ow seats for nat- 
_ ional festivals. All State Governments and - 
’ cultural a academies 
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per Seperate, toensure ~ 


TREES 


1 We all BAMo the cathedral 


groundsman who, asked how he | 
made a perfect lawn, said: ‘You 


_ mows and mows for years and 


years. > It’s like this with EVERY- 
MAN’S LIBRARY. You revises and 


revises for generations. ‘It’s a wood | 


of a thousand trees rather than a 
cemetery of a thousand monu- 
ments,’ says the editor. 

Last year alone were added 
some fifty new titles, new editions, 
volumes revised in large or small 


‘degree for | today’s s and tomorrow’s 


readers. They involve titles as 
varied and lively as Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales in a new translation, 
British Orations (including some 
Winston Churchill speeches), a 
modern translation of the Rares 
Aurelius. Meditations, and Conrad’s 
novel The Secret Agent (now selected 
by the Sunday Times as one of the 
“Great Books of our Time’). 

Every twenty years or so it is 
even necessary to compile a guide- 
book to EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. Such 
a fingerpost has just been issued: 


‘The Reader’s Guide to Everyman’s 


Library, edited by A. J. Hoppé. 
‘It’s a mine of unsuspected in- 
formation’ and a basic tool for the 
lively minded reader. It mentions 
1,260 authors, runs to 424 pages. 
It can be had at all bookshops at 
11s 6d. 

A shorter guide to E.M.L. is the 
‘Classified Catalogue’ running to 
40 pages; this can be had from 
any bookshop or from the © 
publishers. 


RECENT EVERYMAN 


Dostoyevsky 
THE POSSESSED 


_ 2 vols, 7s 6d net each 


' Anthony Trollope 
“FRAMLEY PARSONAGE 
9s 6d net 


‘Goleridge 
‘SHAKESPEAREAN 
CRITICISM 

2 vols. 11s 6d net each 


Plato 
THE LAWS 


Newly in the A. E. mpeyior translation 
9s 6d net 


Maia SEVIGNE’S LETTERS 
lls 6d net 


Rousseau 
CONF ESSIONS 


2 vols. 9s 6d net each 


DENT Showroom at 


10 Bedford St, W.C.2 (TEM 8981) 


THOUSAND | 


TE BEEN prompted to ask this 


What is life 
for? 


uncomfortably basic question 

by, of all things, Penelope Gilliatt’s 
film reviews in The Observer. 

I have always regarded myself as 

a non-film-goer, yet have become a 

devoted reader of hers in the few 


months she’s been reviewing. For . 


the first time in my life, ’'ve been 
made to feel films matter. At first I 
was put out by her way of finding 
unexpected moral implications in 
the slightest of slight entertainment. 
But of course she’s absolutely 
right: films do influence people for 
better or worse. 


She is also that unusual thing, a 
woman who is a wit. Her mention 
of those anthropomorphic people 
who say ‘Please don’t feed the 
parking meters’ has made her 
welcome to five minutes of my 
leisure any Sunday. 

One thing I wonder. Will she in 
the end be stultified, as I would be, 
by having to see four or five films a 
week ? I hope and trust she'll show 
the powers of survival of her 
mythological namesake, that un- 
wearying picker apart. 


Appetite for plays 


Her colleague Kenneth Tynan | 


thrives on seeing plays. The bad 
ones sharpen his appetite for the 


- good. If his reviews are sometimes 


savage they only aim to clear the 
stage for better things to come. 
His praise is as unstinted as his 
obloquy. When he does have 
something to say for a play it is 
usually because the play itself has 
something to say. 

Which brings me back to the 
question, what is life for? I believe 


_ the arts are to do with this question 


and help to answer it. This seems 
to be the point of view of the 
reviewers in The Observer, too, 
which is possibly why they’re so 
well suited to a paper that’s con- 
cerned. with life—not frivolously 
nor earnestly but entertainingly and 
seriously. I commend it to you. 

J.6.L. 
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BARKER FAIRLEY 
Wilhelm Raabe 


An Introduction to his Novels 


Raabe’s reputation clings persist- 
ently to the novels he wrote before 
1870, when he was not yet out of 
his thirties. The present study 
argues that it was only after 1870 
that he began to find himself. The 
study opens by examining Raabe’s 
series of later short novels and 
then proceeds to define their 
unique character. A quite different, 
above all closely integrated, Raabe 
emerges. 30s net 


MARGARET G. TILLETT 


On Reading 
Flaubert 


“This is no mere essay on Flaubert 
the novelist, the storyteller, the: 


man; it is also an intense study of 
_ the style which is the man. One of 


the best things about this readable 
work is that it spurs one on to 
read more Flaubert. How many 
people stop at an enjoyment of 
“Bovary” and read little else ? 
SCOTSMAN 
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ALFRED ZIMMERN 
The Greek Commonwealth 
Politics and Economics in 
Fifth-Gentury Athens 


R. C. ZAEHNER | 
Mysticism Sacred and 
Profane “8/6 


KATHLEEN TILLOTSON / 
Novels of the 1840's - 8/6 


NORMAN H. BAYNES and 
H. St. L. B. MOSS 
Byzantium 

An Introduction to East 
Roman Civilization 48 plates 


BARKER FAIRLEY 
A Study of Gcethe 


H. H. ROWLEY 
The Old Testament and 
Modern Study 


SIR MAURICE BOWRA 
The Romantic Imagination 


A.C. B. LOVELL . 
The Individual and 
the Universe 


Chosen by ANNE RIDLER 
Charles Williams: Selected 
Writings 


P, A. SCHOLES 
The Listener’s Guide to Music 

With a Concert-Goer’s Glossary 
4 pp of plates 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
Don Quixote An Introductory 
Essay in Psychology 6]- 


SIR MAURICE POWICKE 
The Reformation in England 


All prices are net 


15s net - 
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WILLIAM W. APPLETON 
Charles Macklin 


AN ACTOR’S LIFE 


Macklin, rival to Garrick, a pioneer 
of theatrical realism, was one of 

the most important actors in 18the 
century England, and continued 
acting until nearly ninety. This is 
an engaging biography of a riotous 
personality, and draws directly on 
unused manuscript sources. 
Illustrated 30s net 
Harvard University Press 


ISRAEL NESTYEV 


Prokofiev 
Foreword by NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


Translated from the Russian by 
FLORENCE JONAS 


Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and musical examples, and 
with analyses of many works that 
are largely unknown in the West, 
this musical biography also 
contains many facts about 
Prokofiev the man that are not 
available elsewhere. 

Second edition Illustrated 50s net 
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Oxford University 


Arnold J. Toynbee 


A STUDY OF HISTORY VOLUME XII: 
RECONSIDERATIONS 
Dr Toynbee reconsiders his views on many questions, in. the light 


of archaeological discoveries made since the Study was begun, 
of points which have drawn fire from his critics and which seem 


Chatham House ; 


TITUS BURCKHARDT 


Siena: The City 


of the Virgin 


Translated from the German by | 
MARGARET MCDONOUGH BROWN 


Combining magnificent colour _ 
photographs and black-and-white 
illustrations with a commentary, 
Dr Burckhardt vividly presents the 
city of Siena as the scene of some 
of the most important develop- 


‘ments, in art, architecture, and 


civic life, of medieval and 
Renaissance Europe. 28 colour 
photographs, 16 pp. of monochrome 
illustrations, numerous line 


illustrations 50s net 


RICHARD PARES 


The Historian’s 
Business 
and other Essays 


Edited by Rr. A. and 
ELISABETH HUMPHREYS 


« 


. an impressive and moving 
a both to the talents and to 
the unconquerable spirit of its 
author.’ -THE LISTENER 25s net 


N. C. HUNT 


Two Early Political 


Associations 


THE QUAKERS AND THE DISSENTING 
DEPUTIES IN THE AGE OF SIR ROBERT 
WALPOLE 


Much new light is thrown on 


' many important aspects of seven- 


teenth and early eighteenth-century 


- England in this study of the 


political activities of the Quakers, 
Presbyterians, Independents and 
ee ed of the time. 30s net 


J. HALCRO FERGUSON 


Latin America 
THE BALANCE OF RACE REDRESSED 


_ The Latin American countries, 


built in general upon the fusion of 
Spanish and Portuguese with 
Indian and Negro, consciously 


_ uphold the ideals of equality 


before the law and equality of | 


“opportunity irrespective of race. 


The author discusses how far they 
succeed and how they redress the 
balance of the Old World’s 


_ injustice to the Negro. — 


Paper covers 7s 6d net 
Institute of Race Relations 


_ to have an intrinsic interest and importance of their own. 


‘ 


HERMAN KAHN 


On Thermo- 
nuclear War 


Mr Kahn’s book is a mine of 
relevant material on national 
defence and a brilliant example of 
what scientific analysis of a complies 
problem can accomplish. He 

insists on considering the horrify- — 
ing possibilities of total war, and — 
shows how, by preparing for 

them, we can make them less 


‘possible. No serious thinker on 


problems of national defence can 
afford to ignore his findings. 55s net 
Princeton University Press 


DONALD LANCASTER 


The Emancipation | 
of French 
Indochina 


The story of the long French 
struggle in Indochina (1946-54) 
against the Communist-backed 
Viet Minh regime. It includes 

an appraisal of French steward- 
ship over the region, and intro- 
ductory chapters on the history of 
the three states of Laos, Cambodia 
and Annam, and the events which 
led up to the establishment of 
French tpn: in the nineteenth 
century. 
‘No other study in English—and 
hardly any even in French—can 
compare with it for sustained 
lucidity, for insight and perspective 
and for consistent accuracy.’ 


THE ECONOMIST / fos 
_ Chatham House 


PERCIVAL R. KIRBY 
The True Story of 


the ‘Grosvenor’ 
East Indiaman 


WRECKED ON THE COAST 
OF PONDOLAND, SOUTH AFRICA, 
es! 4 AUGUST 1782 


. a grimly dramatic story, 


oes Dr Kirby tells it in the most 
satisfying detail, enlivened by - 


spirited narrative .... attempts, 
some of them within the past few 
years, have been made to find the © 
remains of the old ship and to 
salvage the riches that optimists 
believe that she was carrying. - 
Dr Kirby dismisses visions of 
bullion in the shape of hundreds 
of bars of gold and silver as 
“idle dreams”. His account of the 
enterprises launched to make these 


dreams come true is not the least 


exercise in the art of historical = = = 


entertaining part of this successful 


detection.” THE TIMES 


Ilustrated 305 net 
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Sy Beas eee 


45s net 


‘terror or (as i in horror comics) of a damag- 


LR RELATIONS with women are the essence 
manners’ writes Goethe in Kindred by 


‘we may safely take it that what he had in mind 
was that the social relations between the sexes 
- the essence of good manners. And, if he is 
right, then, according to the novels I have been 
teading 1 recently, we must surely be the most 
‘unmannerly generation in all history. For, look- 
ing back on them quite objectively, it would 


seem that our novelists are under the impres- 


‘sion “that no social relations exist between the 
“Sexes. They have been completely annihilated by 
‘sexual relations. In other words, the only thing 
that a man and woman can do when they are 
left alone for half an hour i is go to bed with one 
‘another. 

One of these books, which cehall remain 


nameless, purported to tell of the descent of a 


team of Kinsey-type sexologists on a prosperous 


‘suburb of ‘a west coast American city. Every- 


thing was done to exclude all possibility of any 
‘social relationship between the subjects and the 
interviewers. Yet somehow two of the “ research- 


ers’ found their way into the beds of two of. 


the subjects—one of th committing murder 
in the process, If this sort of thing can be 
imagined to happen in a controlled environment 


where opportunities f for social, or sexual, contact — 


are reduced toa minimum, what must the situ- 
ation be in the big ‘world outside? But, of 


‘course, this particular book could be Biomissed 
‘as a piece of pure peenogrephy--end, as such, I — 
3 - portrait gallery and one that I would advise 
But no dismissal of this kind will quite work: 


do dismiss it. 


with: the writings of | Agnar Mykle. True his 
‘preternaturally potent hero spends most of his 
new book in bed with various women and these 


episodes ; are with a literal circumstan- 


fens that rivals Lawrence, True, too, that, un- 
like Lawrence, Mr. Mykle finds no mystical 
dignity in the sex act itself: it can, indeed, have 
overtones. And true, also, that he some- 
writes very badly and always at inordinate 
et, in spite of all these and many other 
his work does have a quality 
mut it which stifles criticism. 


of the women who have affairs 
er pee erciethot ta they all do 


; ther human being re-_ 


cé, as recently translated by H. M. Waid- — 
or | John Calder, 15s.), and, although the words _ 
are ‘put into the diary of a young woman, I think . 


f this livingness is to be found in. 


into this harmful categees especially for 
r en, in different stages of ica Bad 


oS ay flaw scene ipo éisikos eet is over-much 


for protecting ‘their children. ‘Tepetition, and a fair amount of seeming irrele- 


vance. Parts of the book are dragged in, one 


;bat—specly ina book intended fou 3 ‘feels, out of sheer enthusiasm, contributing little 


s 3 New Novels 


‘The Song of the Red Ruby. 
ae oe The Trend is Up. 
mage 3 te. The Misfits:> 

ms ; The’ Perfectionists. 


By Agnar Mykle. 
By Anthony West. 
By Arthur Miller. 


By Isobel Strachey. Blond. 
aeiies some degree of humility—a quality notice- 
_ ably absent from some of the ‘ great? American 
novelists, like Thomas Wolfe, with whom Mr. 
Mykle invites comparison. And humility may be 
thought of as belonging to one of two sorts 
which, for want of better words, I shall ‘call 
‘positive and negative. By positive humility I 
mean the bowing down and worshipping of 
qualities which are strange to oneself, are better 
or stronger or higher than anything one can 
discern among one’s own hillock of errors, The 
negative kind is quite different and consists 
largely in a respect for the views and feelings of 
those who disagree with oneself or are moved 
by objects: or relationships to which one is 
_ neutral or even hostile. 
In this second kind of humility Mr. Mykle 
is totally deficient, as can be illustrated by 
his harsh portrait of an Oxford Grouper or of a 
drunken, lecherous, political dabbler. But with 
the first kind he is amply endowed and I, for 
one, am glad that his first allegiance should be 
to women rather than to any political party 
or creed—for the sin of this kind of humility 
is fanaticism as that of the other is hypo- 
crisy. And Ash is fanatically devoted to 
women, not quite to any woman but to a 
large number and an even greater variety of 
them. For, although he is amply interested in 
the sex act, he is even more intrigued by the 
vagaries of the female character—the bright 
passionate girl he meets aboard a ship, the kind 
-undemanding Molly, the unconscious fascist 
‘Wilhelmine, the uncertain Constance and, above 
all, the severe practical Embla. It is a memorable 


- everybody to have a look at for the sake of the 
exhilaration which went into the making of it 
and which, in spite of a host of literary errors, 
manages to convey itself to the reader. 

Anthony West exudes no such aura of ex- 
hilaration. His book is unrelievedly glum, but 

with a kind of fierce glumpess which button- 
holes you and will not allow you to move away. 
His chief subject is money and the emptiness 
which comes from making it and, on this sub- 
ject, he has many perceptive and interesting 
things to say. Yet I doubt if there is not more 
wordage applied to the sexual activities than to 
the business ones of his characters. Gavin 

Hatfield determines to make his first million 

before he is thirty. He succeeds, and promptly 

marries the arch American bitch, Ilona. Both 


come from New England, but live in Florida 


where Gavin’s business interests lie. Between the 


ag +2 


Barrie and Rockliff. 
Hamish Hamilton. 


Secker and Warburg. 


Pickard presents the Felis re a " questic 
survey, carried out in 1953 when survey: 
often lacked subtletly; the results are naive and — 
almost totally uninstructive, and even Miss" 
Pickard’s normally lively prose style degenerates - 
into a depressed listlessness. But these chapters 
are untypical. ie 
ae PAMELA VINCE 


18s. 
18s. 


12s. 6d. 


15s. 


consequent estrangement from her family and 
her own feeling of being a whore—and enjoying 
it—Ilona turns into a dipsomaniac. Their three — 
children are scarcely out of short pants before 
they too become involved in the sexual whirl 
in which their father has been revolving ever 
since their mother deserted his bed. Apart from 
Ilona, and one or two unattractive elderly 
women, the females in the book are seen purely 
as sexual objects and the men tend to regress 


-into their necessary accessories. In this sexual 


goo all character is boiled away and we are left 
with an emptiness even starker than that caused 
by the wake of money’s motion from pocket to 
pocket and bank to bank. 

Arthur Miller’s Roslyn has character. But 
what a character! Mr. Mykle might have used 
her as comic relief, but Mr. Miller is dead serious 
about her. She is an exasperatingly stupid and 
exceedingly sentimental girl who divorces her 
husband because ‘he wasn’t there’ and then 
falls in love with a cowboy who seems to spend 
most of his time either too drunk to recognize 
her or roping wild horses to have them made 
into cat’s meat—an activity in which her 
presence is, to put it mildly, superfluous. That 
such a serious writer as Mr. Miller should put 
such a silly person in the centre of a major 
piece of work may come as a bit of a shock. 
Yet, when we look closely at his plays, we find 
that, apart from The Crucible, intelligence has 
never been at a premium in his writing. The 
only difference is that this time the dumb cluck 
who is badly treated by the world is a woman. 
That may be due to the exigencies of the film 
medium or it may have something to do with 
Mr. Miller’s personal life. But it sometimes | 
seems to me that the last intelligent woman 
to grace American fiction was Olive Chancellor 
—and I long to see her like again. 

In England we work things somewhat differ- 
ently and Isobel Strachey would appear to agree 
with the young American lady who came over 
here and complained that fifty per cent. of 
Englishmen were queer and the remainder were 
devoted to their mothers. At any rate, in Eleanor 
Locke she has created a highly intelligent woman 


who, if not a mother to men, is at least a mother 


figure. And she has surrounded her with a 
proper drapery of queers and frustrated girls. 
Her writing, particularly her dialogue, leaves a 
lot to be desired, yet, considered as a romp 
at the expense of the English upper classes, 
her present effort will pass muster. 

Burns SINGER 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 

A Satisfying Film 
IN A WEEK'in which the documentary fare was 
even more frugal than we, in these belt-tighten- 
ing spring days, have become resigned to, ‘ Back 
of the Sun’ (April 25) was a tasty morsel, It 
would have been equally welcome in a time of 
plenty. The loneliness of the Highlands was 


“The Brothers of the Desert’, an Italian documentary film 


shown in ‘ Meeting Point’: 
Bishop of the Sahara (centre) and a Touareg 


well caught in this film of one winter and 
spring in the lives of a young crofter and his 
wife. For nearly half the year the sun never 
shines on their side of the glen. The winters 
are long and hard and Mary Matheson dreads 
their coming. 

This winter is different. Mary is expecting 
her first child. When the pains 
begin (would she have waited until 
then, living so remote from mid- 
wifely aid?) she catches the train to 
Inverness and the hospital where the 
child is to be born, Duncan Mathe- 
son stalks red deer in the snow and, 
after hours of patient spying and 
tramping and crouching, he shoots 
one, grallochs it, and drags it home. 

The half-hour film, made by 
Ronald Kelly, had a quiet distinc- 
tion. There was no straining for 
effects but every sequence had a 
point which was effectively made. 
The photography was very good 
and the editing, carried out accord- 
ing to the dictum that you can’t 
have too much of a good thing, 
made use of long tracking and 


a White Father (left) with the the 


panning shots in their entirety. 
The result was a leisureliness 
that matched the tempo of the 
crofter’s life. 

In matters of detail the half- 
hour film had an authenticity 
that was almost always con- 
vincing. For example, the newly 
born baby really had just 
emerged into the _ too-bright 
world. On the other hand, I was 
not at all sure that the 
hind Duncan shot, which 
we saw falling down the 
hillside, had in fact been 
killed immediately prior to 
the falling. The carcass 
had a stiffness, especially 
in the legs, uncharacteristic 
of an animal at the moment 
of death. (On the ques- 
tion whether a native-born 
erofter would kill a hind 
in late winter; when she 
would almost certainly be 
gravid, I will not dilate. 
Sporting ethics possibly have little rele- 
vance for a man who lives without sun 
for half of every year.) 

Another of the week’s satisfying pro- 
grammes was also a film. ‘The Brothers 
of the Desert’ (April 23), made by Italian 
journalist - turned - film - maker Fabiano 
Fabiani, took us to another quiet place, 
the Sahara, a thousand miles south of 
Algiers. Fabiani’s purpose was to film the 
Catholic communities, some of priests, 
some of nuns, who seek solitude in that 
inhospitable region. He was more success- 
ful than he had a right to expect. The 
brothers and sisters of the desert seem to 
have co-operated unstintingly, allowing 
the cameras to record them at work, at 
the initiation of a novice, and at their 
prayers. 

If Fabiani’s expedition was a success, 
turning of the raw material he 

acquired into a film was less, so. There 
was a lack of precision about parts of it 
which not even Mr. Patrick O’Donovan’s 


commentary could bring into the sharp focus 
we needed. Snr, Fabiani and Mr, Kelly tackled 
the problem of dialogue in a documentary film 
in different ways. In the former’s film the 
priests’, nuns’ and Arabs’ speech was recorded 
when the film was shot, and we heard what 
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May Day Parade in Moscow: Mr. Khrushchev (left), Major Yuri Gagarin 
(centre), and Mr, L. I. Brezhnyov, Chairman of the Praesidium of the 


Supreme Soviet, in Red Square 


*The Katanga Tribal Dancers’ 


they said to each other. Because they spoke in 
Arabic we could not understand,, we could 
accept the dialogue as genuine. If they had 
spoken in English, the effect might have been 
stilted and unreal, as it so often is when those 
unaccustomed to microphones are made to speak 
their lines in front of them. 

Mr. Kelly sensibly did not risk the breaking 
of the spell whenever his characters had to 
speak. He showed them talking together and, 
when Duncan’s neighbours drank the new 
baby’s health, laughing and joking. We heard 
not a word. Instead of human speech we had 
an unusual musical score which for once 
actually contributed to the total enjoyment of 
the film, Though dialect might have been 
pleasant to listen to, we did not need to hear 
what was said, Expressions, especially in the 
eyes, and gestures told us as plainly as words 
could have. s® 

‘The trouble with these boys is that they 
do go on and on so’, said a Kenya farmer 
despondently, as we prepared to watch native 
dancing at a civic reception in Nairobi. His 
remark applied to the dancers from the Congo 
whom we saw on April 27 (‘The Katanga 
Tribal Dancers’), They were colourful, noisy, 
and probably anthropologically interesting, but 
they did go on and on so, 

The same can be said of the May Day Parades 
in Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev 
which came to us direct from 
Russia at 7.25 in the morning (May 
1). By 9.25 I had had my fill. 
The welcome to Gagarin last month, 
first of the live transmissions from 
Moscow, lessened the novelty of this 
broadcast. Already we take the 
extraordinary technical feat for 
granted. Nothing could lessen my 
admiration for the imperturbable 
Richard Dimbleby, as much at home 
on- the GUM roof as in West- 
minster Abbey. — 

Two impressions persist: the 
largely unsmiling faces of the spec- 
tators and the absence of waving 
and other gestures at the television 
cameras. Mr, Dimbleby will notice 
the difference in Italy later this week. 

PETER PounD 
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A Mixed Bag of Styles 


THE ONE WORLD of Wendell Willkie, whether 
or not it was ever politically feasible, is assuredly 
not a dramatic possibility. The idea of placing 
on the stage at one and the same time Tony of 
West Side Story, Davies in The Caretaker or 


‘Hamlet is utterly unthinkable. In the theatre we 


savour each style for its own worth without 


invidiously comparing one with the other. 


On television we are not so fortunate.’ For 
one thing we cannot choose the drama to suit 
our mood. More to the point is that one style 
follows another so swiftly that our mental diges- 
tion has insufficient time to cope with one 
astringent flavour before it is being confronted 
with some contrasting richly perfumed morsel 
of the playwright’s art. The not-so-surprising 
result is that, being unable to correlate one with 
the other, we take against both, frustratedly feel- 


_ing that neither really represents drama. 


This feeling of frustration was strong in me 
this week, Each of the plays was drama only 
within its own rules. On the one hand, we had 
The Arson Squad, by Henry Livings, on April 
24, a documentary with the documentation left 


-out and only the human interest remaining to 
‘beguile us. The result was unsatisfactory: this 


was a tremendous pity since Mr. Livings clearly 
possesses a theatrical sense if he can manage to 
shape his material to it. 

At the other extreme we had Dear Charles, by 
Alan Melville (April 27), This was unashamed 
West End ‘theatre’ at its most undramatic, 
and unrivalled in its class, Out of it, amid the 
hurly-burly of general entertainment on tele- 
vision, all its weaknesses show up. It is geared 
for acts; its speed is suited to a live audience; 
it is tuned for reception in a darkened audi- 


‘torium, and not 100,000 chintzy lounges. Above 


all, the magical whiff of greasepaint, size, and 
cool air as the curtain rises is a prerequisite of 
Dear Charles-type drama. We could, however, 
admire the deftness of Mr. Melville’s work, its 
skilful dexterity in theatrical terms, and _ its 
ability to simulate the appearance of wit through 
the use of the right phrase in a suitable context. 

Of course, those for whom the living theatre 
in any form is a reason for life itself will have 
enjoyed every little thespian trick of its artificial 
life. Their pleasure will have been enhanced by 
the acting which was finely in key with the 
mood of the original. Helen Cherry in particu- 
lar, as the mother who had dispensed with the 
formality of husbands, was beautifully cool, as 
scintillating and artificial as light on a chande- 
lier. She was ably partnered by Peter Sallis as the 
friend in theatrical need and by Terence Long- 
don and Anton Diffring as the more impor- 
tant of the ‘husbands’, The children were well 
enough acted by John Kelland, Dudy Nimmo, 
and Frazer Hines, though a more mannered 
style would have helped, while Mr. Hines’s 
Bruno came out of another social class altogether. 

It is The Arson Squad, however, that lingers 
in the memory because the play at least possessed 
moments which made life itself the paler experi- 
ence, At these times there was a fighting reality 
about the participants; and their reactions and 
antipathies towards each other had nothing to 
do with vices of character. No one was evilly 
disposed; yet the clash was not the less spirited 
or absorbing for this. 

The production by Peter Dews shrewdly or- 
ganized the actors’ personalities to their parts, 
though att Scully and Geoffrey Bayldon are 
in considerable danger of becoming typecast. 
From Leslie Sands and Noel Johnson came two 
nicely differentiated presentations of the same 
basic character—the tough, but kindly self- 
educated man. 

A Bride in the Morning by Leo Lehman on 


a 


a 


ykiaee yy POS a 

THE LISTENER 
April 25, the fifth They Met in 
a City episode, was the last of 
this ill-fated little series. I am 
still perplexed about the inten- 
tions behind it and the reasons 
for lumping these playlets under 
a general title that could as easily 
be stretched to include half the 
drama on television. Mr. Lehman 
is a dramatist who always has an 
interesting way with character or 
story. The trouble is that the one 
never -seems to fit the other. 4 
Bride in the Morning had the 
usual good and bad points. 
Good: lively characters (played 
with some panache by Roland 
Curram and Elvi Hale), a sense 
of social comedy. Bad: unlikely 
situations, unlikely behaviour, 
and insufficient character motiva- 
tion to explain the action. 


Nowadays ‘whodunits’ rely 


on authenticity as much as drama 


Helen Cherry as Denise Darvel in Dear Charles 


for their hold on an audience. Scene of the 
Accident, by Michael Gilbert, on Sunday was a 
good example of this class. A newer line of 
development was also evident. Following the 
lead of Tim Frazer, the rise of the failed eleven- 
plus to being the typical private eye of B.B.C. 
television seems assured, As the latest social 
ineligible, John Carson perhaps overdid the 
low-brow secondary modern approach, though 
he got the girl in the end. The best performance 
came from Bruno Barnabe as the insurance 
manager who, despite the buffeting of clients 
and directors alike, never failed to survive the 
ordeal with charm. 

Charm Michael Bentine has, but his J?’s a 
Square World (Wednesdays) needs humour even 
more. It suffers the same defects as did the pilot 
show last year. Mr. Bentine is full of new ideas 
which are more than simply variations on the 
old, but they never get worked into a satisfactory 
and final form. Still, he is worth watching, and 
I shall continue to do so, knowing that I am 
unlikely to be entirely unrewarded. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


rhe 


Leslie Sands and Pauline Williams as Chris and Mary Hodge in 
The Arson Squad 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Twitching Curtains 


IT IS NOT UNKNOWN for the good novelist to 
demand that his readers enter with him into 
an enclosed world, seeing and hearing nothing 
but the significantly chosen sights and sounds 
of his hero and taking on for the length of the 
fiction the narrator’s memory and limitations. 
The commoner reader generally resists this 
demand, holding obstinately to the conviction 
that any world but his own is daft and probably 
dangerous. It could be a healthy as well as a 
Philistine reaction. 

Nobody could be blamed for running away 
from the self-sufficient household of Mr. 
James Hanley’s Say Nothing (Third Pro- 
gramme, April 25). The narrating lodger, Mr. 
Elston, is a law student who has answered an 
advertisement in a church journal and finds 
himself living in close misery with a family of 
two women crazy with hatred and a mentally 
backward man who comforts himself for his 
failure and lack of will by Bible-reading. This 
trio is proudly secret to the outside world, 
locking its doors and windows and living ‘by 
the Word’ and through a series of rituals’ of 
labour, greed, and punishment. 

They presume the lodger to be soft and 
worldly, hate him for laughing easily, call him 
‘Charlie’, and intimidate him with silence or 
phrases like ‘You will do what you want to 
do’ or ‘I’m glad of that’. Elston (Richard 
Pasco) is somewhat ‘literary’ in his description 
of the house—‘ this hall is a green jungle ’— 
and novelist-like in his curiosity about the inner 
lives of his hosts. But the superiority he affects 
as ‘narrator’ is corrected by his docile and 
timid talk in the house. He can ‘ reflect’ airily 
that he does ‘not wish to be involved in their 
curious lives’, but their judgment of him is 
partly sound, and he only escapes possession or 
deep involvement in their systems by running 
away. 

Narrator and listeners are put thoroughly in 
their places by the determined meanness of 
Mrs. Baines who wants lodgers because she 
likes money as a protection against ‘ the fall’— 
a theological euphemism for unemployment. 
The same Mrs. B. displays an alarming con- 
fidence in her ability to satisfy ‘the flesh’ by 
‘taking’ lodgers, and triumphs over her weaker 
sister by atoning weekly for her sin of stealing 
the sister’s intended husband, The complex of 
lust, guilt, and religiosity is as rich and rotten 
in this industrial setting as in any Powys 
countryside, 


' unworthy suspicion 
_ happy ending suggested that an important battle 


__ which silly. 


It is also credible. The manner in which the 


dominating Mrs. Baines (Freda Jackson), the 
frantic Winifred (Mary Wimbush), and the 
defeated Joshua (John Sharp) tormented them- 
selves and each other while holding together 
against the people outside the windows was 
subtly observed. Mad as they were, they had a 
case and could win sympathy against the in- 
truding and superior visitor even when they 


were appealing to him for reassurance that each - 


of them was sane and the others or the people 
outside crazy. 

_ At times, John Gibson’s production seemed 
heavy-handed in the slamming of doors or the 
forcing open of windows following a comment 
of the scared narrator. But I took it that he 
was emphasizing the progressive terror of the 
lodger that he might be absorbed by the house. 
The play should be tried on listeners to the 
Home or Light Services, who might well under- 


stand what it is about better than the regular 


lodgers of the Third. 
There was a fair slab of genuine history, an 


important subject and plenty of bitter struggle - 


and healthy sentiment in Six Men of Dorset by 
Miles Malleson and H. Brooks (Home Service, 
April 24). The case of the Tolpuddle Martyrs 
ought to be a truthful legend which when 
decently played would raise the spirits of an 


_ English audience of any political complexion. 


The known character and conduct of the 
leader, George Loveless (Haydn Jones), came 
over very well in this production’and so did 
‘that of his wife Betsy (Avril Elgar). The work- 
ings of the gentry and the law faced by. the 
hitherto” unknown threat of trade unionism 
were fairly presented, and good performances 
came from the parson (Derek Blomfield) and 


the stupid informer (Kenneth Dight). -I had 


some difficulty in believing in the greatness of 


the Robert Owen of the play, but it was right 


to miake the marching cleric of the left, Dr. 
Wade (Willoughby Goddard), slightly theatrical 
and conscious of his own virtue: 

A mild dissatisfaction which I felt when the 
play was over might probably be traced to an 
that the comparatively 


had been finally won without undue injustice 
or bloodshed. But it is doubtless for political 


reasons that I hold as a dogma that political 


plays should end on a nagging question-mark. 
Anyhow, it is good to hear plays broadcast 
which are not about which bore killed what 
lout or which fathead went to bed with 


FREDERICK Laws 


‘THE SPOKEN WORD 
-Talking-points 


THE RoyaL ACADEMY Annual Dinner 

(Home Service, April 26) was one 

of those depressing occasions when 
you heard the champagne flowing at the banquet 
(it sounded like a magnum that they smashed 
the other night) while you yourself eat the left- 
overs out of the fridge. But if you are not in 
a mood to share the revelry by night, you can at 
least soberly judge the after-dinner speeches; 
and last week’s broadcast reaffirmed that after- 
dinner speaking is a very delicate and exclusive 
art. Of the four speakers, only Mr, Macmillan 
showed the requisite lightness of touch. His 
speech, like a soufflé, was largely air, it would 
have boiled down to ‘nothing, but there was no 
doubt it was beautifully made. 

Famous men are not, alas, always famous 
‘speakers; and I often wonder what opinions 
might be given cf broadcasts if the speakers’ 
names were not published first. One sometimes 
hears of music being identified at the end of the 
performance, as a means of ensuring a fresh 


s 


and candid judgment. 
‘should we have given if an anonymous speaker 


“What judgment, eae 


had discussed ‘ Sir Lewis Namier as Historian’ 


_ (Third Programme, April 25)? The corps of 


professional historians might have listened, fas- 
cinated, to this academic appreciation; for the 
rest of us it would still have been a ponderous 
discourse, delivered with heavy pauses and no 
passion. True, it was given by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University; but it remained 


live ammunition for unfriendly critics of the 


Third Programme. 

There was another disappointing broadcast 
the other day. Nearly a year ago, I heard Sir 
Tyrone Guthrie discussing the role of the direc- 
tor in ‘ Talking of Theatre’; he had an alertness‘ 
and thoughtfulness and a command of language 
that marked him as a ‘ natural’ for broadcasting. 
Why, then, did he have to give us such an over- 
written, over-acted talk as ‘ Double Life’ (Home 
Service, April 21)? To judge from Radio Times 
we were going to hear about his restless life as 
a man of the theatre, and about his remote and 
‘private life in the depths of Ulster. In fact we 
heard such a lot in between about standards of 


taste in clothes and furniture that the purpose 


of the talk was largely obscured. Sir Tyrone 
gave us no clear likeness of himself, and he 
thrust us into a forest of unpruned, tangled, 
and irrelevant details. As Gertrude Stein might 
well have observed, a talk is a talk is a talk; and 
no one would really talk in such a- complex, 
hell-for-leather way as that. 

I am compelled to say that ‘ Independent 
Sierra Leone’, published in THE LISTENER last 
week, was a comprehensive and lucid essay; as 
a broadcast (Third Programme, April 24) it 
seemed decidedly stilted and badly delivered. 
On the other hand, I listened to four very good 
talks last week. ‘ Letter from America’ (Home 
Service, April 23) was, naturally enough, a com- 
ment on Cuba; and it brought home once again 
(though one hardly needed reminding) what a 
sane, unruffled commentator Alistair Cooke can . 
be. Lord Birkett’s portrait of Sir Patrick 
Hastings (Home Service, April 23) had the same 
comfortable, post-prandial quality as his reminis- 
cences of Marshall Hall; and it reminded us 
how good shop-talk can be when a man is 
absorbed in his profession. 

The 
25) was given by Jerzy Peterkiewicz, who con- 
sidered ‘Emotional Blackmail’ and confirmed 


my old belief that those who are not born Eng- | 


lish sometimes use the language with more style 
and affection than those of us who take it for 
granted. 

“Votes for Women! ’? (Home ceace April 
23) was a good militant chat for St. George’s 
Day. I did not really see the need for an 
eighteen-year-old to be there saying: ‘ Gosh, 
I mean, how dreadful!’ and ‘How simply 
terrible! ’; for Mary Richardson needed no 
encouragement to recall the gentle arts of lob- 
bing stones at Home Office windows (she could 
smash five in a row, at a run), and ripping up 


‘pictures in the National Gallery. Anyway, the 


prompting was kept to a minimum, and though 
it was strange to find a puritan streak in a 
woman of such impulse and energy, the talk 
was full of fire and interest. __ 

And, finally, a protest. On April 24 I tuned 
in to this month’s edition of ‘How?’ on ‘ Junior 
Time’, and heard a lively discussion on 
naturalized plants, animals, and insects. But 
one point was enough to bring down my ruler 
very sharply on someone’s knuckles. ‘ Junior 
Time’ should be a responsible programme, and 
a science magazine should be taken seriously 
(it will be taken seriously by children). — 


How could any right-minded adult talk to ~ 


children about the delicious chicken-flavour 
of rats? 
JoaNNA RICHARDSON 


broadcast and favourably noticed in this column. — 


‘Tuesday Talk’ (Home Service, April 


. ANEW OPERA fae a young British < com- 
poser is always something of an event, 
and it was only right and proper that 

radio listeners should have been given an 

opportunity last week to hear the New Opera — 

Company’s production at Sadler’s Wells of — 

Francis Burt’s Volpone (Third | Programme, 

April 26). Although not domiciled in this 

country (he is now living in Vienna), Francis — 

Burt is among the half-dozen or so of the 

younger British composers who are beginning © 

to make a name for themselves, and -his works 
appear from time to time in programmes of 
contemporary music. Last year at Cheltenham, : 
for example, an interesting work of his, § 
Espressione Orchestrale, was performed and — 


Volpone is his first opera and, with certain ; 
reservations, can be counted a success. It is con- i 
ceived on an ambitious scale and carried out — 
with considerable technical proficiency. It is not — 
an easy opera to listen to on the wireless, as so — 
much is going on, both in the score and on the ~ 
stage. The music has tremendous vitality and 

drive, ‘but is more dynamic than lyrical, ‘So that, 

from a purely vocal point of view, the singers ; 
most of the time, one feels, are fighting a losing 


_ battle. Yet, despite all handicaps, there was some F 


first-rate singing, especially from John Holmes © 
as Volpone, who. really succeeded in projecting — 
the character over the air, and Jacqueline Delman 
who sang the part of Celia, the only female role 
in the opera, with refreshing clarity and a lyrical _ 
fervour which fell Pleasantly on the ear, The 
New Opera Company i is to be congratulated on 
its enterprise in adding Volpone to its already 
impressive repertory of sixteen modern operas 
produced since its foundation in 1957; and 
praise is due to all concerned, and not least to 
its valiant chorus and orchestra and principal 


“conductor Leon Lovett. 


In addition to Volpone, there were two 
first performances and one first broadcast per- 
formance of new British works. Phyllis Sellick 
and Cyril Smith, with the City of Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra under Hugo Rignold, gave 
the first broadcast (Home Service, April 28) of 


Graham Whettam’s Danse Concertante for two 


pianos and three hands (written specially for 
them)—a work of no great originality, but effec- 
tively written for its rather special purpose— 
and followed this by a brilliant performance of 
Poulenc’s delightful Concerto (1932) for two | 
Pianos, in an arrangement for three hands made 
by themselves. 

The two works being performed for the first © 
time—Iain Hamilton’s Pharsalia and Elizabeth 
Maconchy’s Reflections—were both included in 
the programme of the Thursday Invitation Con- 
cert (Third Programme, April 27). Pharsalia is 
a setting for baritone solo and nine instruments 
of Lucan’s poem about the battle of Pharsalus 
in which Caesar defeated Pompey in 48 B.c., - 
and was written, we are told, to commemorate 
the centenary of the American Civil War which 


occurred last month. The voice part is in the 
‘nature of a recitation, spoken or declaimed 


rather than sung, against a background of spas- 
modic interjections from the instruments, which 
include percussion. Derrik Olsen did his best 
with the solo part, but the rather confused and ~ 
over-emphatic style of writing seemed to me to 
defeat its own ends, and the work would have 
been more expressive had it been more ordered. 
Elizabeth Maconchy’s Reflections, for oboe, 
clarinet, viola and harp, played by the Melos — 
Ensemble, has colour and rhythmic variety and 
is well written for the instruments and, though — 
less ambitious than Pharsalia, perhent sen 
its target more ssticcesahniiy 


a 


19 SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 


now available complete and uncut 


“A national theatre of the mind”’— 
Birmingham Post 


Latest Releases 


HAMLET 


Mono: RG 256/60 ZRG 5256/60 


Stereo: 


TIMON OF ATHENS 
RG 253/5 ZRG 5253/5 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


RG 250/2 ZRG. 5250)2 


June Release 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


RG 284/6 ZRG 5284/6 


The Marlowe Society & Professional Players 
directed by George Rylands 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


r ‘cast 
Richard Goolden as Mole 
Norman Shelley as Toad 
Frank Duncan as Rat 
Tony Church as Badger 
Patrick Wymark tells the story 


RG 221/2 ZRG 5221/2 


“A masterpiece in the art of recording””— 
The Gramophone 


EEE 


For the latest catalogue write to 
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You — 


BECAUSE my Refuge Pension Policy 
is valuable—in an emergency I’ve got 
money behind me. 


FOUR 

BECAUSE my pension policy also pro- 
tects my wife and child. I call it my two- 

VERY in-one policy ! 
BECAUSE I can pay out of my income 
GOOD by monthly banker’s order and save the 

worry of remembering the payments, 

REASONS BECAUSE my pension policy suits me 
down to the ground. It’s not cheap but 
WHY it’s not expensive. The Refuge should 


know what they’re doing - they have spec- 
ialised in life assurance for over one hun- 
dred years. 


‘After the Retirement Presentation’ 
e-- what then 2? 


This is the title of our new Brochure specially 
written for those who would like to know more about 
protecting their family and arranging @ pension at 
the same time. In simple language it outlines the 
various provisions which can be made and the cost, 
Write for a copy today or contact the local Refuge 
office ... the address is in the telephone directory. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED Chief Office: OXFORD ST., MANCHESTER 1 
c 
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The Final Scene. 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


NATIONAL ART TREASURES 
FROM KOREA 


VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 


Last days—Closes MAY 7 


Thur. 10—8; Fri., Sat. 10—6; 
Sun. 2.30—6 


Admission 2/6 


CONTEMPORARY YUGOSLAV 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 


TATE GALLERY 
Till MAY 28 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10—6; 
Tue., Thur. 10—8; Sun. 2—6 


Admission 2/6 


ERNST BARLACH 1870-1938: 
Sculpture and Drawings 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 
MAY 5 to JUNE 3 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10—6, 
Tue., Thur. 10—8 


Admission 1/6 


The London 
Magazine 


New Series No. 2 


The May issue now on sale (3s 6d) 
contains: 
REV.EDMUND BURKE: OscarW ilde: 


The first eye-witness 
account of Wilde’s disputed death-bed 


_ conversion to the Roman Catholic 
> Church. This account comes from the 


hitherto unpublished papers of Fr. 
Cuthbert Dunne, C.P., the priest who 
ministered to Wilde. It is a unique 
document. 


JOHN WHITING: The complete text 
of his mew short play, No Why. 


PHILLIP RILEY: The Restrictions of 
Realism in British Cinema. 


CHARLES OSBORNE: Berlin in the 
Twenties. Discussions with Lotte Lenya 
and Otto Klemperer. 


This 100-page number also includes illustrated 
features on Kokoschkaand Ghika; Laurence Kitchin 
on Mechanized Drama: a new story by 
L. P. Hartley; articles by Peter Quennell, Julian 
Symons, John Fuller, Christine Brooke-Rose; a 
long poem, South African Broadsheets by 


~ David Wright. 


Subscriptions 42s a year, to The London 
Magazine, 58 Frith St., London, W.1. 


EDITED BY ALAN ROSS 


‘ Kemp: Let Wives Tak’ Tent 


Book now for this year’s _ 


EDINBURGH 
INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
August 20—September 9 
Artistic Director: The Earl of Harewood 


PLAYS 


SPECIAL QUALITY 
Scotch Whisky 1 


Now nvailebls (in restricted supply) — 


at 45s. per bottle or £24 per case, _ 
THE OLD VIC B : 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 
Marlowe: Dr. Faustus  ~ Durrell: Sappho 
and a Shakespeare play (British premiere) 


EDINBURGH GATEWAY COMPANY ENGLISH STAGE COMPANY 
Dennis: August for the 
(after Moliére’s L’Ecole des People 

Femmes) (World premiére) 


THEATRE DU VIEUX COLOMBIER, Paris 
Moliére: Le Misanthrope 
_ Marcel Achard: Jean de la Lune 


MUSICAL THEATRE 


Diirrenmatt (transl. Mankowitz): FRANK V 
with music by Paul Burkhead 
. Milhaud: Salade 
Renard Weill: Seven Deadly Sins 
WESTERN THEATRE BALLET 
SCOTTISH NATIONAL ORCHESTRA 


OTHER PROGRAMMES INCLUDE 


Covent Garden Opera Concerts and recitals 
Late-night shows Art Exhibitions 


Carriage paid, from only 
COCKBURN & MURRAY 
(estd. 1863) ye 
21 CASTLE STREET 
EDINBURGH 
~ CASH WITH ORDER, PLEASE 


POSSIBLY THE 
FINEST TOBACCO 
IN THE WORLD 


TRIPLE BILL 
Stravinsky : 


For programme, tickets and accommodation, write 


Dept. 18B EDINBURGH FESTIVAL SOCIETY 
11 Cambridge Street, Edinburgh 1 


Blended from 16 different 
tobaccos, the patented 
process reduces the 
nicotine content and 
enhances the natural ~ 
flavour. 


The 
handiest 
table in the house 


—adjustable in height - 
to suit your chair or bed. 


_. This golden flake cut — 
tobacco (or ready 

- rubbed) is specially 
imported from Holland 
by Gales and is packed 
in flavour-sealing 
pouches. 


10/9 


-per 50 gm. pouch 
from good tobacconists, 
everywhere. _ 
a 


SOLE IMPORTERS 


ALFRED GALE & CO. ‘uD. 
1 DUNDAS STREET, GLASGOW, C.1. 


- Table top veneered in oak, © 
, mahogany, walnut or 
hard plastic. 


UNDERSTANDEST. 
THOU WHAT THOU 
READE 


Press button to adjust height. 


» Steel tube in scratch proof ~~ 
non-chip plastic. 


Projecting tubular foot slides. ; 
easily on the floor. 


STAPLES = 
“CANTILEVER TABLE’ 
Fue £4.8.0 


from your local furnisher } | 


Correspondence Course 
in Bible Study a ‘ 


IN 12 PARTS — 

. by. 1g oe 
me A oe De NORRIS, M.A., D.Phil., reic. | 

* Freely offercd and unconditional | 


masa 
Write for illustrated leaflet to: : 
STAPLES & CO. LTD - CRICKLEWOOD - LONDON - N.W.2 


CVS-70 


me 
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de Tamour et de la mer—was also broad- 
cast last week (Home Service, April 26) by 
the B.B.C. Northern Orchestra. The soloist 
was Marina de Gabarain, who has a beautiful 
— voice which seemed admirably 


- 


By- PETER: EVANS 


+ work, with its warm yric: 
- The broadtast of a recording made in Ru 
of the Bolshoi Theatre’s production of Rimsk 
Korsakov’s opera The Tale of Tsar Saltan (Third 


Programme, April 30) was remarkable for the ; aa 


excellence of the actual sound quality and for 
the efficiency of singers, orchestra, and chorus | 
under the direction of Vasili Nebolsin. This is: 


the first time an opera has been made available 


to the B.B.C. by mae of the Soviet radio. 
Rotito H. Myers 


The New Song and the singer's Role 


‘Britten's ‘Nocturne’ will be eect at 9.25. p.m. on Sunday, May 7, and songs by Dallapiccola, 


) ma Fes = ae ere | Webern and Schonberg at 10.35 p.m. on Monday, May 8 (both Third) ; 


’ a Our FAILURE TO FIND any 
od ===. acceptable substitute for the 
ic} rd Lied as a label for the nineteenth-century 
song with piano. conveniently demonstrates 
ue inseparable association of that genre with 
1e German romantic movement. In our own age, 
f artistic endeavour neither so unified nor so 
ationally self-conscious, it is difficult to point to 
ny comparable representative type. We can do 
ttle more than hazard a vague image of a music 
yr an ensemble of solo instruments of diverse 
olours, either maintaining their independence 
1 lines of tenuous harmonic relationship or 
ohering texturally in the listener’s ear from 
pparently unrelated - spots of sound. And be- 
ause our dominating i impressions are of instru- 
rental idioms, we readily assume not only that 
ocal music has played a subsidiary part in the 
evelopment of contemporary styles but also 
lat it is in the unfortunate nature of things for 
1odern song to be marred by instrumental 
ifluences. | 

This sigh for a lost innocence of vocal style 
» a form of self-indulgence that has been so 
2uch: encouraged in high places as to stifle the 
nterprise without which neither singer nor 
stener can claim the right to judge the vocal 
ptness. and expressive potentialities of an un- 
amiliar idiom. The recurrent outcry against 
unvocal line’ may seem, to anyone who has 
egun to explore the singing of cultures other 
nan the Western European, to be rooted in a 
mited concept of the human voice’s capabilities. 
Yet it is unnecessary to invoke ethnomusico- 
zy to demonstrate that familiarity is a more 
ital factor than natural law in determining 
shat the voice can make its own. To Palestrina’s 
ge, either of Bach’s Kyrie subjects would seem 


ideously ungrateful; in the process which made ~ 


hem feasible, instruments pointed the way and 
ft their mark, especially on the patterned 

vement of the first. But instrumental pre- 
1 of pitch can instruct the voice without 
nposing a style, and the singer’s ability to hear 
tally over a wide chromatic range ought to 
developed as a matter of course. 
essence of musicianly singing is a feeling 
ame for a unique quality of each 


na fe eee pitch range (as in 
ng) OF across the whole compass of the 
my Sete intense feeling with which each 
n Webern’s vocal lines is charged, and 
nce from the instrumental tex- 

; ‘searching ‘a responsibility on 
lines demand a concentration 
appropriate to a Roman- 
icht, where the intervals: 
ife divorced from the 


calouiated to upset the singer in much contem- 
porary song bring nearer to the compositional 


norm what was once (in Fiordiligi’s arias, for 


instance) a particularly arresting but not im- 
practicable effect. 

Of course, the onerous training which such a 
flawless control of pitch requires is beyond the 
scope of many other than the professional singer. 
The belief that song is the amateur’s ideal pro- 
vince is an unfortunate consequence of our all 


being provided with vocal organs, and was en- _ 


couraged by the nineteenth-century bourgeois 
composer’s enthusiasm for a drawing-room style 
(based ultimately on German folk-song line and 
dance periodicity) that was in fact within the 


physical limitations of the dilettante. It is per-. 


haps due to the vestiges of an untimely cosiness 
which sometimes haunt the performance of 


Lieder, and certainly due to the overfamiliarity 


of the piano’s sonorous symbols, that solo song 
of our century is so often accompanied by a 
varied instrumental ensemble. Though the 
Webern of the Piano Variations period had 
applied a new pianism, purged of all incon- 
gruous associations and of a unique transparency 
to the song, in the middle period he had com- 
posed six sets in succession with instruments, 
and it is this example which has been taken to 
heart by most of the composers who are reck- 
lessly classed together as his followers. The most 
distinguished songs with piano are now the work 
of composers active as their own interpreters, 
Britten and Poulenc. 

_ As the tendency of modern eee ee style 
has been away from the canalization of expres- 
sion into one dominating line and towards a 
fragmentation in many colours, it might seem 
that the solo voice could only be a foreign 
element. In fact it has frequently proved to be 
an invaluable clue to the new style: if we have 


ledrnt to trace the inevitable connexions of a 


wide ranging line in (essentially) one colour, 


‘we are more prepared to feel the connexions 
which make intelligible an instrumental texture. 


The voice has often proved a source of strength 
to the exploring composer, partly because it 
imposes an extra-musical coherence but also be- 
cause it compels the alliance of organization and 
expressive aptitude. As Roberto Gerhard has 
pointed out, a composer works best in a medium 
of some resistance, and the interacting stimuli 
of a text and a principle of composition have led 
to such grandeur as that of Webern’s Op. 16 
Latin canons and helped other composers to 
find a powerful style: 


shape, while Stravinsky’s route to serial com- 
position is charted by works like the Cantata and 
the Shakespeare Songs. Indeed, dodecatonicism 
has long since established itself as a beauti- 


bef 


~~? 


-tinue until September 16. 


Dallapiccola’s develop-— 
_ment as an eloquent twelve-note melodist has 


been regulated by an innate feeling for vocal “for each ballot, 


fully flexible vocal medium; by contrast even 
the greatest of Hindemith’s vocal works, Das 
Marienleben, is sometimes marred by the insis- . 
tence of its instrumental pattern-making, 

It may be said that classical song too repre- 
sents a similar interaction, that in Gretchen the 
organizing principle, the revolving accompani- 
ment figure, gives way at the climax under the 
pressure of the text; or that in many Brahms 
songs the tug between a purely musical ordering 
of key relations and the verbal impulse causes 
a brusque change of direction. By analogy, such 
an arresting of motion and such a tonal swerve 
can convey deflections of mood with almost 
verbal precision even in an entirely instrumental 
context.. Much of the dismay experienced in the 
musical situation of today is caused either by 
composers’ unwillingness to devise symbols of 
such immediacy or by our failure to familiarize 
ourselves with their new tokens of musical 
expressiveness. To assume that their crass in- 
sensitivity to the words they set accounts satis- 
factorily for our confusion is an unrewarding 
premiss. 

A few composers, of whom Britten is the 
outstanding example, have been able to create 
freshly imagined symbols without abandoning 
the basic syntax of earlier music. At the other 
extreme we find composers who seek to trace a 
relationship between word and music founded 
on ‘sound as well as sense, Berio’s Circles breaks 
down the phonetic structure of language to the 
point at which consonants are recognized as 
additional percussion instruments, and in Le 
marteau Boulez covers a graded scale from 
speech through syllabic and melismatic song to 
humming and purely instrumental sound. Yet 
even the instrumental movements have their 
origin in the text (as their titles show), and the 
whole work confirms not only a continuing pre- 
occupation with poetic stimuli but the key posi- 
tion of the singer, Already there are singers who 
have learnt to understand such a widening of 
their role; if we are willing to accept modern 
song as a clue to new codes of expressiveness, 
we shall find our experience of the whole con- 


’ temporary scene enriched. 


The Henry Wood Promenade Concerts will open 
at the Royal Albert Hal] on July 22 and will con- 
Tickets for seats and 
promenade (standing) for the first and last nights 
are to be allotted by four ballots: No. 1 for the 
first concert (seats); No. 2 for the first concert 
(promenade, standing); No. 3 for the last concert 
(seats); No. 4 for the last concert (promenade, stand. 
ing). Written application must be made separately 
accompanied by an wunstamped 
envelope, to the Royal Albert Hall, London, S.W.7, 
by June 3. Envelopes must be clearly marked in the 
top left-hand corner with the number of the ballot. 
Remittances should not be enclosed. The prospectus 
(1s., by post 1s. 4d.) will be available from June 12. 


_ (See illustration). 
«GE. 3499 


Inter-Regional Bridge Competition—VIl 


IN THE CURRENT inter-regional 


counties were introduced in the programme 
transmitted on Sunday, April 30. In the first 
Northern heat Durham, represented by Mr. and 
Mrs. G. C. Carpenter, were opposed to Lanca- 
shire, who relied on Mr. G. G. Endicott and 
Mr. P. E. Morley of Liverpool. 

Lancashire started well when Mr. G. C. 
Carpenter was the only player to fail to find 
the best answer to a problem in play: 


WEST EAST 
4KQ3 &AS 
¥AQ932 ¥KJ108 
@8 @AKIJ62 
hml752 &AQ 


West is to play in Seven Hearts against the 
opening lead of the three of clubs. 

The best play is one which consists of making 
the dummy, East, the master hand, a play tech- 
nically described as a ‘dummy reversal’. The 
club finesse should be avoided, for the contract 
can surely be made without taking this risk. 
West should recognize that he can eventually 
discard dummy’s queen of clubs on his own 
high spade: by trumping dummy’s three losing 
diamonds in his own hand, with high trumps, 
he can make the dummy good. 

Care must be exercised in the use of dummy’s 


cards of entry. After winning the first club with 


“I 


Dog up the wrong 
tree, Barking, Esser 


oe play animportant partin - 
British sport, the most poplar being the 
Oaks, the Willow and the Ashes. - 
Most British trees are insidious, like 

the Spreading Chestnut Tree, and when 

_ their leaves get browned off, especially 
round the Mulberry Bush, they all fall 
down. The British are very fond of 
Flora of the genus Guinnessis Goodforia, 


bridge competition the Northern 


GUINNESS 


FLORA and FAUNA 


Forstrengthia Biceps 


the ace, the ace of diamonds should be followed 
by a further diamond, ruffed with the nine. It is 
best to enter dummy with a spade at this 
stage: a spade entry must be used eventually, 
and it is better to use it before any spades may 
have been discarded on diamonds. A further 
diamond is trumped with the queen, dummy is 
re-entered with the eight of hearts, and a third 
diamond is trumped with the ace. West still has 
a small trump with which to re-enter the 
dummy, which is now high. 

In the second part of the programme the 
Lancashire pair increased their lead, and they 
were virtually safe when both pairs were required 
to bid these hands: 


WEST EAST 
@AKQ7 4953 
¥32 ¥ KO 
@K743 @AJ1085 
wAT4 & QO 103 


West was the dealer with both sides vulnerable. 
Durham, ten points behind, made a brave 
effort and scored eight out of ten with the 
following sequence: 


WEST EAST 
i bres 2D 
3G a aS: 
4N.T. : 5D 
No Bid 


_ Perhaps Four No Trumps was not the best 


Animals. Animals, too, are very 

fond of the British. That is why 
there are very few wild animals in 
this country. The Britons, however, 
get very wild sometimes when they 
cannot get a Guinness because the 
Bear or the Lion is closed. 


de BRITISH are very fond of 


and Butterflies, which are 
. eollected. The most popular of these ~ 
~~are the Red General (omnibus londinium), — 
the Bridewell Beauty, and the ] 
Antigua Puce. 


Wherever you go you get 


GUINNESS 


It’s a wonderful country! 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE 


~judged approach, since it was conceivable that ~ 


with only one ace East might well have the right | 
cards for a slam and, equally, with two aces he 
might still have an unsuitable hand for slam 
purposes. Since a forcing situation existed, West _ 
might have contented himself with Four Dia-— 


-monds over Three Spades, and awaited a further 


disclosure of his partner’s strength. 
The Liverpool pair scored three only for a 
less satisfactory contract of Three No Trumps, ~ 


_arrived at as follows: 


WEST EAST. 
eee 2 Le 3D 
SS 3 N.T. 
No Bid 


On the whole, it is better to open a ofan ; 
major suit rather than a weak minor suit. ~ 
Though not easy to reach, Four Spades is in 
fact the best contract on the combined hands. 

The Liverpool pair, who had scored extremely ; 
well in the earlier part of the programme, were — 
able to withstand this reverse and still emerge — 
winners, by 25 points to 20.—Network Three 


_ Underdogs, edited by Philip Toynbee (Weidenfeld 


and Nicolson, 21s.) is a collection of eighteen 
pseudonymous life-histories by ‘ victims of society’ 
with various social grievances (e.g., a criminal, a 
homosexual, an unemployed diabetic. an orphan, 
the wife of a brutal husband, etc.). ) 


Domestics animals — 


HE BRITISH do not have Insects the — 
- way some people have insects. They 
have Moths, which live in holes, 


lic. Mix apo city a. eee Pati 
7 of pepper and salt and the tomato purée 
little water, and add to the fried mixture. 
i the washed rice and the stock or water. 
with a lid and simmer for 15-20 minutes. 
If you prefer to use peas instead of the rice 
take 1 packet of frozen petit pois; ‘half an onion, 
and a little ‘butter. Fry the onion in butter until 
golden brown. Add the peas, salt and pepper to 
taste, and very little water. Cover with a lid 
‘simmer for 5-7 minutes. | 
he make the black Turkish coffee take: 
2 cups. of water 
_ 2 heaped teaspoons of pulverized coffee 
_ 2 level teaspoons of sugar — 
Place all the ingredients together and bring “to 
. the ‘boil. Allow to settle a few minutes and serve 
in smoall Leups. 


mber or gherkins 
Pe : i. ae 


4 a fillets and sardines on a bed 
] = leaves on a dish, with the remaining 
predients on individual dishes. Toss the arti- 
hearts in salad dressing. . 
~ Spica: oma ‘take: Soe : Getta HaABis 
; , —B.B.C. Television Cookery Club 


ter sausages. — errs or 7 an 
ced meat can be use ; E “A ; 
. : Choosing a Cucumber 


bu Jee the eggs. thx the yolks 
ith a dash of milk, salt and pepper to taste. 
t the egg whites until stiff, and fold into the 
s. Pour the whole mixture over the frank- 
arters. Gover with a lid and cook over a very 
nall flame, or with electricity turned low. 
erve in a shallow dish. 
F r the curried rice you \ = need: 
4c oz. of ] atna 
onion | 
1 clove a 
1 tablespoon of oil 
% green pepper (canned peppers smeedbisinabic) 
tablespoon of tomato purée — 
heaped teaspoon of curry powder 


A good cucumber has a lustre to its skin; you 
may .even see a faint bloom on the surface. As 
the cucumber ages this gives way toa dull, soft- 
‘looking, even wrinkled and yellowed surface. A 
fresh cucumber is completely rigid; it ‘should 
never be soft and bendable. And I avoid one 


cheap to compensate, and I can use it imme- 
diately). Cucumbers with really bulbous ends 
. are likely to contain too many seeds and be 
: : watery. Misshapen cucumbers can be a bargain 
’ —their flavour can be just as good as the others, 
‘but make sure they do not have any other 
defects. 

‘With many foods it is more economical to 
‘buy large quantities, but this is not the case 


that has obviously had a knock (unless it is 


water. Do ee 
use it all up, diced into a salad. To peel 


pA SL ‘some ee 
‘waste the stem end: you 


_ a in a 


/ 


not to peel? That is. simply a matter of person 
taste; but if I do not peel cucumbers I ; cee: oS 
wash them, 
Lovursr DAVIES | 
— se ad List’ (Home ee 


Notes on Cantrianors 


ROBERT NEILD (page 763): on the staff of — 
the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research; formerly Lecturer in — 
Economics, Cambridge University i 

Ian Lioyp (page 763): a director of re- | 
search in the British and Commonwealth | | 
Shipping Company 

WILLIAM TATE (page 766): Head of Catia 
American Service, B.B.C.; Brazilian Pro- 
gramme Organizer, 1950-57 

E. H. Wiis (page 773): Senior Assistant 


in (Quaternary Research, Department of 
Botany, Cambridge University 
PatRicK Moore (page 775): 


Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society; author of 
Guide to the Moon, The Planet Venus, 
Rockets and Earth Satellites, etc. 

ALASTATR FOWLER (page 781): Lecturer in 
English, University ‘College of Swansea 

WouLF ManKkowrtz (page 786): writer and — 
playwright; author of Make Me An Offer, | 
The Portland Vase, etc. 

Avan CLUTTON-BROCK (page 790): Slade 
Professor of Fine Art, Cambridge Univer- - 
sity, 1955-58; formerly art critic of The 
Times; author of An Introduction to 
French Painting, Blake, etc. 

PETER EVANS (page 801): Lecturer in Music, | 

- Durham University 


“Crossword No. 1,614. The 17, 13. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
. value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively — 


By Scorpio 


ad 4 a 
~~ 


losing taute= first post. ‘on Thursday, May 1. Entries should be on the printed ‘diagram and envelopes 


ontaining them should ‘be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, . 


y. 1, Boe Crossword ” in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
; Editor’s decision is final ’ 


The unclued lights are 13, 17 of them. 


CLUES—Across 
1. ‘For all his feathers was a-cold’ (3) 
9. Recreative activity leaves 1660 speechless (4) 
15. This ‘is ‘before the end of Shakespere (3) 
16. Magistrate who asked advice with leader of 
Teddy boys (6) 
' 28. Number able to be ‘held (3) 


19. ‘ The one red leaf, ‘the last of its ——’ (4) 
23. Has broken a shaft of wood (3) . 
_ 24. * Made still.a blundering ‘kind of melody ’ (4) 
25. ‘ ——1 I want a lyre with other ‘strings ’ (4) 
_ 30. ‘His tears tun down his beard like winter’s 
_ drops From - of reeds ’ (S) 
B1. * In the. of death and of birth’ (6) 


- 33. ‘’Tis good to be and say nothing” 3) 
36. Calochortus goes awry (4) ; 
3%. Crime committed when the vicar lost his head (5) 
89. ‘ The holy time is quiet as a ? GB) 
40. One in one piece of work turned to metal (7) 
42. ‘ When first my way to —— I took. Few pence 
an purse had I’ (4) 
46. Multiplied by modulation without the people @) 
49. Val leaves bouncing woman for hand printing- 


press (6) 
_ $2. Hare back for a game of marbles (3) 
53. ‘ Plunged in —— of bitter washes lie’ (S) 


64. A more troubled measure (4) 

5G. ‘ Awakening up, he took her hollow 
- ‘Tumultuous ’ (4) 

6%. Wrote ‘Cupid and my Campaspe played at 
eosennannnresananunnsvassssossssssecan | cards’ (4) ‘ P: S 


. 16, 


= Down 
1. Give number of work and date for ‘ Carmen ’ (5) 
8. © Tl think of the -gatherer on the lonely moor” (5) 
- 5. ‘For and —— mot Tho’ with rule I could 
define ’ (2) - . ‘ 


6. Fair latitude allowed in .a debenture 6) 
Gs * ‘ , Caliban ’ (3) 
9. Depend on a broken instrument (4) 


10.>° thevair, promise-crammed * 3) 
11. ‘ Weak ships and spirits mC oy 
14, Changed altar robe (5) 


Robertson wrote of this class (5) 
Impulse of childless doctor (4) 

“ Make like a wart’ (4) 

A sanctimonious beginning to an article about ‘honey- 
gatherers (5) 

Bivalent atom in sandy adulteration (4) 

Sawn trees can give a smooth finish (5) 

45. ‘ The seven-fold fence . ... Tho’ stiff with ——=s ’ (4) 
48. He obyiously wrote light verse (3) 

50-55. Brown grayling (5) 

§1,.-55. ‘I had as lief the town- —— ‘spoke my lines ’ 


1,612 


17. 
29. 
34, 


35. 
41. 


(S) 


Solution of No. 


NOTE : 
is accepted as a legitimate alternative 


“ yalking to” 


R. W. Hall (Hillingdon); 2nd prize: 
E. O. 


7D: 


Ast prize: 
Miss H. R. Moore (Portmadoc); 3rd prize: 
Seymour (Gerrards Cross) 


can - 


ie é 


Study at 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 


a University Degree is a good thing to have. _ 


i You can obtain a London University Degree 
: , _ without attending University: it is necessary 
: only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 

. hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 

ra ae? (founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of 
se i over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
. : Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 

status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 

« tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
/ LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ARITHMESTICS 


The CUISENAIRE rods have started a revolution in 
MATHS teaching. 5 year olds can now explore the 
number world with immense zest. The older child 
who is BLOCKED quickly loses his fear of figures and 
forges ahead. The ABLE boy discovers for HIMSELF 
principles that powerfully develop his insight and 
capacity. 
NOW AVAILABLE for the home in gift box with 
10-colour book for 4 to 8 year olds, Cannot cause 
confusion in school work. 
PARTICULARS and re-print from NEW SCIENTIST 
FREE ON REQUEST. Box complete with book 37/6 
Post free U.K. only. cash with order. 
Gattegno-Pollock Educational Co. Ltd. 
11, CROWN STREET, READING 


SURVEY 


A Journal of Soviet and 
East European studies 


presents number 36 


LITERARY 
PANORAMA 


® Meetings with Soviet Writers 


> ‘ @ Recent Soviet Novels and 
_ Poetry 


®@ The Ideological Background 
@ Censorship and the Party 


®@ Profiles of Ehrenburg, 
Pasternak and others 


—_— 


Yearly subscription £1.0.0 
(Special student rate 10/-) 


— 


For specimen copy write to 


SURVEY 


Summit House 
1 Langham Place, London, W.1 
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j UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD DELEG. acy > ae 
FOR EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN SCIENCE, 26 July- | 
| | 9 August, 1961, to be held in Queen’s College, 
Oxford & University Science as a 
Laboratory & Field Courses of Study for 1 

or 2 weeks in Physics (Modern Physics and 
Physical Metallurgy), Biology (Microbiology), 
Geology (The Geology of South-East Eng- 
land) & Chemistry (Molecular Structure); 
special weekend courses on Isotope Geology 
& Rodent Biology; and a lecture course on 
Physics Today. The courses are given by 
Professors & members of the staff of the 
Depts. of Metallurgy, Geology & Mineralogy, 
Entomology, Zoology, Biochemistry, Organic 
Chemistry, Inorganic Chemistry, the Physical 
Chemistry Laboratory & the Clarendon 
Laboratory, and attention is paid to students’ 
preferences in individual work. The pro- 
gramme should be of interest to teachers of 
science, scientists & technicians engaged in 
industry, & members of‘adult classes. Fee 


Did you listen in to the B.B.C. 
‘Home Service’ on Sunday, 
April 30th at 8.25 p.m. when 
the WEEK’S GOOD CAUSE 
was devoted to the work of the 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME? 
The Appeal was made by 


Mr. BOB ARNOLD 


Tom Forrest of ‘The Archers’ 


-CORRESPONDEN 
- COLLEGE 


Students are prepared by postal exon or 


LONDON UNIV. DEGR 


B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D. 

Help can be givenfor M.A., and there are Cou 

for the Post-Graduate Certificate in Educa 
. and other Certificates. 


GENERAL CERTIFICAT! 


OF EDUCATION — 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, | 
Cambridge, Northern Univs., and all other 
Bar (Pts. | & Il), and other ex 


Private Study Courses given in Lanj 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, 


It is not too late to send your gift 


. £12 per. week inclusive (reduced rate for | The College, founded 1887, is an Edncati L 
€ to him at ens | certain adult classes Oca a 2 stat of highly E mere 
85 Highbury Park, London, Biology £5.15 ie Geolony) f480; ent | "@ PROSPECTUS post free from Regi 
N55. Brochure obtainable teat the Secretary, 56 Burlington House, Cambri¢ 


Science Summer School, Rewley House, 
Wellington Square, Oxford, 57203. 


£100 First Prize 
LETTER COMPETITION: 
i with other prizes of 
£50, £25, and 200 guinea books 
You can obtain full details of this simple Letter 


Competition in the FREE ENTRY FORM axppable 
to everyone. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITIO! 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMIRATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Cow 
| is the most efficient, the most economical mi 
the most convenient means of preparing fo 
General Certificate of. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc. .» LL.B, 23 
ternal London University Degrees: for ci 
Service, Local Government, and commercit 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Al 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personni 
—leare. pis for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. 

Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate ee 
payable by instalments. ~~ Z 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE | on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects im 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E. 


SHORT. STORY 
WRITING 
for Profit 


The Ideal Hobby 


Now is the time to take up Shot story 
writing—the ideal hobby: 


All types of story are wanted, anes 
prices are paid, and editors are con-. 
stantly on the look-out for promising 
new writers. ; 


Famous fiction writers have con- 
tributed to the R.I. course in short 
story writing. ‘‘How to Succeed as a 
Writer,”’ an interesting 24-page pros- 
pectus, can be obtainéd free from The 
Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/4), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. Send for your 
copy NOW. ; 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
tread; the reason ie that it uses the 
ordinary letters . the - alphabet. 
Speedhand pales: every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 


Moreover, you can have the Free ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success'’. In it, you learn—like 
so many have done—how to gain additional income 
by writing saleablearticlesand stories. You can learn’ 
how to obtain editorial cheques when you know 
how to make use of your daily life and experiences. 

Send now, then, for the FREE ENTRY FORM to | 
the easy, valuable Letter Competition—and the 
inspiring Free (DN) *‘Know-How Guide’’ which 
tells you about the No-Sales-No-Fees training—the 
Free subscription to the ‘' Writer’’—the two Free 
writing encyclopaedias. There is no obligation; 
send NOW. 


B.A. SchoolofSuccessfulWriting Ltd. 
124, New Bond Street, W.1. 


new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L5) Coton, Cambridge 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


* Patron: 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B. E. 


Unique new process—suede 
coats, jackets, shoes, hand- 
bags, etc., cleaned and 
restored, Smooth leather 
garments also a speciality. 


What cana garden mean toa Blind Child 
—apart from the smell of flowers? Small 
fingers may learn by touch the shape of 
blossom and leaf and enjoy further 
knowledge through Nature Books printed 
in Braille. ¢ ; 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


are needed to provide more books in 
Braille and Moon to interesg Blind readers 
of all ages. : 
35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, $.W.1 
(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act 1948) 


Send to 


SUEDECRAFT (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 


Hawthorne Road, Bootle, Lancs, 20 
"Phone: Bootle 3924 


E widen 
aie CHAPLETTE 


CANINE INSURANCE 


HEIGHT ~ 
j He’s not always on a lead. 3 ft. 8 in, 
Dogs get run over, cause accidents, at. aia 
get lost and stolen. Die prematurely » IVORY KEYS. 
from disease or poison. CANINE _ SCHWANDER 
TO PROVE THE WORTH OF INSURANCE full cover provides ACTION 


for these risks and also includes 
veterinary fees and £10,000 Third 


VEN-DAY FERTILISER Party Indemnity. | _ 


Please send for beautifully 


PACKET Se 7 DAY ka Write for Free Brochure 
MAKES 14 Gini og = 2 1. illustrated literature of 
cauons| IN 10 DAYS! Canine Insurance Ass'n Ltd Bae Chappell Pianos sie 
IRONMONG eee. 4 i af Ee NTAL 90 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 : 
STORES WOOLWORTH STORES MANsion Hse. 8089 MINcing La. 6804 | : 
Established over a quarter of a century H 


‘ as 
a. 
~ 4S 


